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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
SKETCHES OF THE DOCTRINES OF THE 
NEW CHURCH.—No. L. 

The doctrines of this church differ from all 
others, not in some particulars only, but in all. 
The extent of the subject therefore, makes it 
impossible to give within a brief space, any 
other than the most general view of it; and 
the difference between this system and all 
others, is so entire, that almost every part of it 
comes to the mind as a new thing, and requires 
on that account fuller explanation, In these 
brief sketches, however, nothing more will be| 
attempted than to give to those who would 
know something of a system which is exerei- 





sing a certain influence in society, a general 
but just idea of its principal doctrines, 
O: these, that which relates to the Bible, as} 
soirce of all religious truth and the sover- | 
ei;n judge over all doctrine, may well be the| 
t considered, ' 
his Church regards the Bible as the Word | 
of God in no poetical and indefinite sense, but | 
as absolutely His Word; and as much so as| 
any book is the work of its author, although it 
is written by another at his dictation. The in- 
spiration of those who wrote was full and en- 
tire. It need not be stated therefore, that the 
Bible is regarded as of unlimited authority, and 
as invested with divine sanctity. It does not 
differ from all other books as having more or 
less of the qualities which it shares with them, 
but as being infinitely above them ; and as hol- 
ding the same relation to them which exists 
between God and Man. The idea of ecompar- 
ing any other books with it, can never come 
into this church. Thus, the works of Sweden- 
borg are deemed of great authority, and of high 
character in every respect; but the thought of 





likening them to the Word of God, would have 
seemed to him, and must ever seem to all who 
receive his instruction, horrible blasphemy. 

The New Church regards, as constituting the 
Bible,—in the Old Testament—the Pentateuch, 
Psalms and Prophets, Joshua, Judges, two books 
of Samuel, and two books of Kings;-——in the 
New Testament, the four Gospels and the Rev- 
eation. The books usually considered within 
the canon of Scripture, but which this church 
does not so receive, it regards much as all the 
books of the Bible are now regarded by many, 
if not most, in the old church; tha@is, as the 
works of pious men, written under circumstan- 
ces which give them value and authority, 
Swedenborg himself often quotes from them, in 
his various works. But they are not believed 
to be written under the full and absolute inspi- 
tition of the Bible, properly so called. And 
the proof of this, is the absence of the spiritual 
sense, 

The assertion of this sense is commonly re- 
garded as one of the most striking peculiarities 
of the New Church. And perhaps in nothing 
are its doctrines more distinctly opposed by the | 
present intellectual condition of the Christian | 
world. ‘T'his circumstance of course greatly 
increases the difficulty—not of defending the| 
doctrine, for this is no part of the purpose of 
these sketches,——but of stating it intelligibly. 

It is not a merely arbitrary meaning, to be 
learnt from a dictionary as one language may | 
be translated into another, 
of the Bible depends upon a real correspondence 
between the spiritual and literal senses ; and this 
again comes from the correspondence between | 
this material world and the spiritual world, 
which arises from the laws of creation and ex-| 
istence, and can only be explained by them. | 
With these laws therefore, the statement of! 
this doetrine must begin. 

The Lord dlone has life-in himself; and all | 
other life is derived from Him. It was not) 
given at creation in sufficient force and quanti- 
ty to endure through its whole appointed time ; 
but it is always given ;—as the rays of the sun 
flow forth unceasingly, and the heat and light 
of to-day are not those of yesterday. By this) 
constant efflux from Him, all creation continues | 
to exist, This efflux reaches first the spiritual | 
world. It is an universal law of being, that | 
every thing of creation exists to be of use, and | 
every thing high and low, great and small, a) 
world or an atom, is itself created by the divine | 
love, and becemes when created, a medium or | 
instrument of the same love, by means of which | 
the divine action may go further, The spirit-| 
val world is nearest the Lord ; it first receives 
His influence; it thus becomes the first me- | 
dium by which His divine love may go on in| 
the work of creation; and by the. spiritual | 
wrold as His medium and instrument, this na-' 
tural and external universe is created. 

The natural world, thus created by the Lord 
through the spiritual world, corresponds to and 
mpresents that spiritual world; for through 
‘lis spiritual world come the influences which 

ve to the natural world both being and form. 
1he correspondence between these two worlds 
is not general only, but particular. There is 
hetween them a perfect difference and a perfect | 
similitude ; for whatever exists in the spiritual | 
world,—in heaven or in hell—-exists in the! 
earth, naturally ; and every thing which exists | 
here naturally, exists there spiritually. The | 
things in the spiritual world are as tha causes, | 
and the things in the natural world are as the 
fects; for nothing can exist here which has! 
not its cause there. All good and useful things | 
tre created by and through the heavens and! 
thus represent things in heaven; all evil and| 

ioxious things are created by and through) 
lings in hell, and thus represent those things, 
Upon this correspondence between the spir- 

‘ual and natural worlds, rests the correspon- 

rence between the spiritual and natural senses 
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eral sense, which may be intelligible in this 
natural world. The way this is effected is as 
follows ; every truth and every expression in 
the spiritual Word, relates to something or 
other in that spiritual world ; but this something 
has a correspondent something in the natural 
world ; and that natural thing is mentioned in 
the literal sense of each passage which corres- 
ponds to the spiritual thing mentioned in the 
spiritual Sense, Thus every part and every ex- 
pression of the Spiritual Word is clothed, by 
divine inspiration, with that external, which is 
in fact created by and does therefore represent 
the spiritual thing spoken of in the spiritual 
Word, 

Thus, within the literal Bible, we have the 
spiritual Bible; within the Bible which is of 
this earth, we have the Bible of the heavens, 
They can ihus correspond together, because 
the worlds of and for which they are, corres- 
pond ; they correspond in the same way; and 
the external Word represents the internal 
Word, because, and in the same way as, the 
external world represents the internal world. 
These laws of creation and correspondence 
have been revealed in this dispensation, and 
therefore the spiritual sense of the Word has 
been revealed, 

It may seem as if the spiritual sense thus 
revealed, would supersede and set aside the 
literal sense. Not so. In the literal sense 
the divine wisdont dwells forever in perfect ho- 
liness. Obedience to the commands of the lit- 
eral sense, from the heart, is the first, the in- 
dispensable and the eternal requisite for under- 
standing in any profitable way, the spiritual 
sense, Thus, the ten commandments contain 
as it were the whole of the law of the Word 
in one complex,—and therefore they were de- 
posited in the ark which was placed in the in- 
most Sanctuary of the Temple. Now these 
laws are such that a perfect obedience to them 
would make man perfect ; and he advances to- 
wards perfection only in proportion to his obe- 
dience. But they were given to prepare man 
for the life of heaven; and this preparation is 
the effect of obedience to them, because they} 
are in their spiritual sense, the laws of heaven- 
ly life. Being divine, they are eternal; and a 
good man, who has obeyed them here, when he 
dies and enters heaven, finds them there, but | 
elevated into a new meaning correspondent | 
to his more elevated condition of being; and | 
they remain forever the laws of his life. The, 
revelation of this spiritual sense is now made | 
to men on earth, not that those laws may be 
disregarded ; but that obedience to them may | 
be more free, more perfect and more intelligent, 
when they are known to be the laws of heaven- 
ly happiness, 

Perhaps it would aid the explanation of this 
subject to give an example. But it would be 
difficult to do this to any good purpose without 
occupying too much space. There is however | 
one text, which will not only serve as an ex- 
ample, but it conveys a lesson peculiarly appli- 
cable to these times, in the view of the New 
Church ; although perhaps, as they are com- 
monly read, no words of Scripture are more 
destitute of a meaning ‘ profitable for instruc- 
tion,’ This text occurs in Genesis ch, xlix. 
where Jacob, on his death-bed, ‘ called unto 
his Sons’ and said ‘ gather yourselves together, 
that I may tell you what shall befal yéu in the 
last days.” And to Dan he says, ‘Dan shall 
he a serpent by the way, an adder in the paths, 
that biteth the horse’s heels, so that the, rider 





of man advances along these paths. And it is 
plain what, ‘in the last days,’ sensuous reason- 
ing does, when, as a serpent and adder in the 
paths, it biteth the heels of the horse, that the 
rider falleth backward. 


facts which have actually occurred; but, the 
description of the creation of the Universe and 
of man, contains within it the description of the 
progress of regeneration and of the creation ef 
the spiritual man. The deluge of Noah was 
not literally, but spiritually, true; and the per- 
sons mentioned before the immediate ancestors 
of Abraham, are significant of the series of 
changes which took place in the religious con- 
dition of mankind before the Jewish Church. 
Near the time of Abraham the literal truth of 
scripture begins, The Jews were ‘chosen,’ 
not to be favored more than other nations, but 
to be made, in Egypt, and in their prayers 
through the wilderness of the Holy Land, and 


a true church; and the ritual of the Jews con- 
tains within it the laws of moral and spiritual 
iife; a law of which ‘no jot nor tittle can fail, 
till all be fulfilled.” The Prophets and Psalms 
speak of the glorification of the Lord’s humani- 
ty, and of his influence upon and within those 
who yield to it. The gospels describe in the 
letter, the life of the Lord on earth, and with- 
in the letter, their life who follow Him, The 


clouds with great power and glory.’ 
clouds are the literal senses of the Word; and 
He comes thus in them, when Ile reveals the 
power and glory of the spiritual and heavenly 
senses, and all who will may read ‘all things 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS THE ICHNEUMON. 


Many years ago (as the fables says) a vagrant 
people located themselves in the land of the 
Nile, and erected their dwellings upon the 
banks of this river. But they were soon forced 
to encounter an enemy nolessa foe to man than 
beast. The terrific crocodile rose up to dis- 
pute the right of its waters, and the extended 
plains it fertilizes. In this extremity, they 
faced their common enemy; the contest was 
long and bloody. ‘The streams of the Nile were 
crimsoned with human blood, and the victorious 
monster held a dreadful repast upon their dying 
victims. Those who escaped fled to the tem- 
ple and cried to their God, Osiris, for relief. 
Then the priest stood forth, and said, Osiris, 
hears; for lo! on the banks, the ichneumon 
appears. Then this little animal in silent se- 
curity sought out the eggs and brood of the 
monster, and in a short time effected what a 
much greater power and force could not. The 
enemy soon disappeared, and the people obtain- 
ed the peaceful possession of the land. 

If we consider the impotency of the little 
animal, and the complete conquest it achieved 
over the crocodile, we shal! discover one of 
those features in natural history which are a 
source of wonder. But the sequel will show 
one not less, in the moral world. This croc- 





shall fall backwards,’ Now, the children of} odile is Infidelity, and the system of Sabbath- 
Israel collectively represent a church; the} g-hool instruction the Ichneumon.— Gambier 
twelve tribes representing essential elements) Observer, 


of character, as did the twelve apostles after- 
wards in the Christian dispensation. ‘The lo- 
cation of these tribes, like every thing else 
connected with them, was governed by its spir- 
itual correspondence, The tribe of Dan was | 
first placed on the western border of Palestine, 
but afterwards acquired by violence a region 
on the northern boundary, and had there, their 
principal city, called after their own name ;— 
whence the proverbial expression ‘from Dan 
to Beersheba,’ This tribe therefore occupied 
the coldest region and the farthest from Jerusa- 
lem. And it represents what may be termed 
sensuous reasoning ;—that is, reasoning from 
the senses. The same thing was represented 
among the apostles by Thomas,—who, when 
our Lord stood before him, could not believe 
until he had placed his fingers in the wounds. 
Nevertheless Thomas was one of the apostles 
and Dan one of the tribes ; for this mode of 
reasoning is not only legitimate, but essential 
to a sound understanding; destroy it, and su- 
perstition, fanaticism and folly have no longer 
a check ora limit. Its indispensable office is 
to test and determine where the subject of in- 
quiry comes properly within its scope. Hence 
Jacob says in the same chapter, ‘ Dan shall 
judge his people.’ But, to exercise this office 
aright, this faculty must be kept in its place 
and acknowledge both reason and revelation ; 
otherwise, it becomes what this text describes 
it as being ‘in the last days ;’—-that is, at the 
close of a church, when the light of truth is 
failing, and the senses are acquiring dominion 
over both the understanding and the affections. 
Then, says the patriarch, Dan shall be,—no 


LETTER FROM RUSSIA. 


[Extract of a Letter from General Talmage, ad- 
dressed to the American Institute, a Society of which 
he is President, while in Russia, dated August 1836. ] 


Religious Worship and Churches tn Moscow, 


The city of Moscow is a place of great in- 
terest combining events of antiquity with those 
of modern times ; and exhibiting many of the 
peculiarities of an Asiatic city, For the first 
time [I there attended a Tartar church, wit- 
nessed the ceremonies and heard the language 
of the Mahomedan worship. The congregation 
was called by the loud howling of a person from 
a minaret of the church, and not by the ringing 
of any bel!. The ladies of my party were not 
only permitted to remain with me as spectators, 
but the principal minister proffered us a seat 
upon the steps used to light the candles, while 
evory other person in the house was either pros- 
trated or sitting cross-legged on the floor in 
the full observance of their devotion. Their 
habits and religion admit not of the presence 
of any of their own females, nor recognize 
them as accountable beings, to whom the door 
of salvation can be open. The Greek Church 
is the established religion of Russia, and while 
it has many peculiarities, it has many resem- 
blances to the Catholic Church. Their places 
of worship are more numerous than those of 
any other sect, and peculiar in having from 
three to ten steeples or domes on every church. 
Moscow is indeed remarkable for its numerous 
churches. Its profile view presents a forest of 
spires, domes and steeples. Many of them are 


longer, a Judge,—but ‘a serpent.’ .Now a / literally filled with bells, but unlike ours, and 


serpent is an animal whith lives upon the earth 
and cannot leave it. There its speed, its 
strength, its agility are great; but it can nei- 
ther leap, nor walk, nor fly, for it obeys its 
doom and ‘on its belly crawls all the days of its 
life.” And thus it exactly represents the sen- 
suous reasoning of Dan and ‘Thomas, when this 
becomes so perverted as not only to judge from 
the senses but from them alone, It 18 then a 
serpent and an adder; it not only crawls but 
poisons. And this ‘serpent’ is ‘in the way,’ 
and ‘in the paths.’ As man’s spiritual prayers 
can only be in wisdom and goodness, the ways 
and paths of ‘a spiritual journey must be the 
truths and knowledges along which we advance 
if we make progress. Again, the horse is the 
animal by which man is borne along our natu- 
ral paths; and if spiritual paths are the truths 
along which lies the course of man’s spiritual 
progress, the horse represents and signifies the 


of various sizes and tones; they are suspended, 
immovable, and the skillful bell-ringer, with 
cords to tie various hammers, produces the 
ringing, and works out the delightful chimes. 
The size, tone, variety and perfection of the 
bells, surpass expectation. The great bell of 
Moscow so famed in histery, and which has 
lain buried in the ground for more than one 
hundred years, has recently been dug out and 
raised. Its height and diameter is about twen- 
ty feet, and its weight is above 200 tons. 

The Kremlin yet stands the monument of 
ages; and those parts of the Palaces of the 
Czars which have withstood the buffeting of 
time, and survived the wreck of wars, are there 
to bear witness of by gone days. Moscow, 
like the Pheenix, has risen from her ashes, re- 
novated and improved. Her wounds are heal- 
ed, and her scars.are scarcely visible. Her 
population has returned, and with an energy 





faculty of the understanding, by means where- 


and enterprise, which promise improvement in 





It may be added, that the first chapters of | 
Genesis, do not in their literal sense, relate ’ 


in all the circumstances of their history, repre- | 
sentative of the history of a church, or those | 
principles within an individual which constitute | 





Revelation of St John has no literal truth what- | 
ever, and contains no prophecy of external, 
events; but it describes the declension and | 
passing away of the first Christian church, and | 
the second advent of the Lord, ‘ coming in the | 
The 


which were written in the Law of Moses, and | 
the Prophets, and the Psalms, concerning Him, ’, 











her condition, She is fast advancing in man- 
ufactures—has many factories of silk and cot- 
ton, and several others are now in progress of 
erection. ¥ saw at Moscow, and on my return 
met many bales of New Orleans cotton; this 
commerce will become much increased in a 
few years, ‘ 


Increasing Attention to Manufactures, 


There is throughout Russia a growing atten- 
tion to manufactories, and they have the full 
encouragement of the Government. This is a 
matter of some irritation to our English friends 
who are kindly supplying them with fabrics to 
supersede home production, and, “with books 


and e Free Trade, to convince them of 
their ainst their own interest. It is 
howe evidence of patriotism in the no- 
bility “% fartene, to embark in manu- 
factur ‘establishments, and especially 


of cotten, are springing up in various places. 
The production of iron and duck has the van- 
tage ground; but it is pleasing to view the 
various other manufactories in their infant con- 
dition straggling into prosperity, and in so 
many respects resembling the condition of our 
own country, a few years since when in ‘the 
golden days of her commercial prosperity,’ less 
amount of bread stuffs pass from our city, out 
of the Hook, than had since turned eastward to 
the market furnished by the Manufactures of 
New England—and before the New York ca- 
nals had proved a nursery for our seamen, by 
opening Albany as a new and better market to 
our fisheries than I believe any other place in 
the world. 

The government has various extensive man- 
ufactories at Alexandrofsdy, a few miles from 
St Petersburgh, where machinery is also made. 
The superintendent informed me that they could 
not supply one quarter of the cotton machinery 
ordered, and they were obliged to look to Eng- 
land for machinery for several cotton factories 
now erecting. It has often been asked of me, 
how and where do we obtain our machinery in 
America? and it was a matter of surprise when 
I answered, that we made them in America, 
and that I believe we could, furnish them in 
Russia as good and as cheap, and with the 
most modern improvements, as they could be 
obtained from England; and without the added 
cost of 40 per cent for getting them out of 
England.—The English laws against the ex- 
portation of machinery being undoubtedly in- 
tended for the good of other people, and only 
to prevent them from injuring themselves with 
the use of improper instruments, before being 
sufficiently instructed by the books sent them 
in favor of the ‘ Free Trade.’—This subject is 


sympathies and most thoughtful considerations 
of Christian duty, 

These were some of the circumstances that 
gave peculiar interest and nuusual solemnity to 
the services of the sanctuary and to the feel- 
ings of the people, and to my own mind pressed 
witha weight of responsibleness almost overpow- 
ering. I took my text in the morning from Ga- 
latians ii. chapter, 20th verse. ‘1 am crucified 
with Christ—nevertheless [I live, yet not I but 
Christ liveth in me—and the life which I row 
live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son 
of God” I commenced by observing that the 
Apostle conld hardly have expressed in stron- 
ger language his devotedness to the Savior and 
the power and influence of his Gospel in him 
and over him. He seemed to exult with a holy 
triumph in the sacrifice he had made, of what- 
ever in his opinions in his affections, in his tem» 
per or in his conduct was in opposition te the 
cross. And in the thought that the doctrines 
and principles, the desires and spirit which 
possessed, animated and controlled our blessed 
Lord, had taken such complete possession of 
his soul—so ruled and reigned in the inward 
and outward man, that it might be truly said 
Jesus lived in him. 5 

I then observed that it would be a happy 
thing if all Christians who professed to love 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and walk in newness of 
life, could use the same language with St Paul, 
and with equal truth and sincerity. Before 
this however could be done to acceptance, three 
things were necessary. They must first feel 
their need of a Savior. Then they must be 
perfectly willing to crucify or give up all in 
their hearts and lives in opposition to or incon- 
sistent with his religion. The third requisite 
was obedience—a willing, cheerful, full obe- 
dience in conduct and spirit to all the require- 
ments of the Gospel. 

I closed by saying the great question for us 
to determine, was whether we have been cru- 
cified according to the .meaning and expe- 
rience of Paul. Did we feel a_ personal 
need of a Savior. "Were we willing to 
renounce whatéver in our lives and character 
was in opposition to and inconsistant with a 
holy walk with God. Was our obedience—a 
Gospel obedience—based on principle—built 


|up in faith——-made perfect in love. 


The form of admission into the church was 
then read. It was neither a creed nor a cove- 
nant. It was a simple acknowledgment of be- 
lief in the Great Jehovah—in his son Jesus 
Christ—in his Holy Spirit, and in the Bible as 
a divine rule of faith and practice. This was 
followed by a solemn promise to live agreeably 





Worthy the attention of our machinists, and of 
great interest to our ¢ommerce. 

It may with propriety be remarked, that the 
head man of one of the principal machines es- 
tabiished at Manchester, and perhaps the great- 
est in the world, is an merican, and I believe 
from Providence. The principal manufacturer 
employed by the King of Prussia is from Balti- 
more. No person in Europe can shut his eyes 
to the fact that measureggare pursued for the 
improvement of the internal condition of the 
different kingdoms, by the encouragement of 
domestic productions, especially in manufactures, 
and particularly by Russia, Prussia and France, 
and recently by the Germanic Commercia] 
Union—less violent, but becoming more effec- 
tive than the memorable continenta) system of 
Napoleon- The agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures of America have a deep interest 
in the present and coming state of things in 
Europe. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER, 
WALKS AMONG MY PEOPLE. No. 3. 


It was the Sabbath—Every clergyman knows 
the deep anxieties that pervade hig bosom when 
he goes forth to meet his peuple on the Lord’s 
day with ‘a message from God.’ The thought 
that he may not be faithful in his embassage— 
that he may preach himself rather than Christ— 
and that a single soul may so misapprehend his 
meaning as to be encouraged or confirmed in 
error and sin, rather than converted and saved 
from them—presses heavily on his mind, and 
he exclaims with heartfelt emotion—Who is 
sufficient for these things. 

The Sabbath alluded to, was one of more than 
ordinary interest. It was that of the commun- 
ion of the Lord’s Supper. There were circum- 
stances connected with and following this com- 
memorative act, which had awakened a deep 
feeling in our little community—in some, of 
curiosity—in others of unusual thoughtfulness 
on the subject of religion. The house was full. 
And one might have been forcibly reminded of 
those by-gone times when a whole people 
‘stood before the Lord with their wives, and 
their children and their little ones.’ 

In the morning, sixteen young heads of ris- 
ing fainilies were to unite themselves with the 
church, and publicly acknowledge their Christ- 
jan obligations to a holy life. In the afternoon 
they were to bring their children to the altar 
of baptism, and solemnly dedicate and conse- 
crate them to the service of their Maker. 
Twenty-five of them, including the infant of a 
few weeks old, with its sweet smile and heav- 
en beaming countenance—the child of a few 
years in all the freshness and loveliness of un- 
depraved beauty—the Jad of twelve and four- 
teen rejoicing in opening manhood—yet, for a 
time, restraining his feelings—with a nice sense 
of propriety—to the solemnity of the occasion 
—were to receive this seal of the new cov- 
enant, this pledge and promise ef parental 
fidelity. After the services at the meeting 
house were over, a few members of the church 
were to retire to the chamber of a sick and 
dying brother, renewedly to eat of the bread 
and drink of the cup in fellowship with him. 
He was known to be in the last stages of a 
quick consumption. And the desire earnestly 
expressed once more to commemorate his Sa- 
vior’s dying love in communion with his fellow 
disciples, and to give his dying testimony to the 
importance of his Christian rite as a means of 
grace, comfort, consolation and hope—awak- 
ened in both church and people the tenderest 





to what they believed God’s word taught them. 
The geclaration was then made that they were 
members of the church of Christ and fully en- 
titled to all its privileges. A prayer was then 
expressed that they might find all true peace 
and joy and hope in believing. 

The invitation was then given to members 
of other churches, who were in regular stand- 
ing with said churches to tarry and participate 
with us in commemorating the life and death 
of our common Lord and Master. It was in 
no sense an exclusive invitation. No sincere 
and devoted professor could feel himself shut 
out from an act so dear to his heart. And I 
am happy to say there were members belong-~ 
ing to churches of different denominations who 
accepted the invitation. And what perhaps is 
not or has not beeu usual, there were some 
high orthodox who laid aside their prejudice 
and bigotry, and sat at the same table with 
those whom they—the orthodox, have been too 
much in the habit and sin of denouncing as In- 
fidels, and without God and hope in the world, 
It is matter of congratulation that the leaders 
of the orthodox party are beginning to be sen- 
sible that neither reason—nor scripture nor the 
people will sustain their unchristian assump- 
tions to peculiar holiness in faith and practice. 
Mav the dawn of better things be soon follow- 
ed by the meridian light of Gospel love. 

We then sung the five hundred and seven- 
teenth hymn in Greenwood’s collection, the first 
verse of which is— 

According to thy gracious word, 
In meek humility 

This will I do, my dying Lord,— 
T will remember Thee. 

Tt was sung in great beauty of style, and 
with very happy effect. The benediction was 
pronounced, The many retired. The church 
assembied. And sweet was that precious sea- 
son of holy communion. [I trust it wili long 
be remembered by both pastor and church as a 
time when religion exerted some of its purest, 
noblest and most enduring influences. All seem- 
ed to feel, ‘ It is good for us to be here.” And 
at the close of the service when the verse was 
given out to be sung, 

Let sinful sweets be all forgot, 

And earth grow Jess in our esteem, 

Christ and his love fill every thouglit 

And faith and hope be fixed on him— 
every heart appeared to respond a@ sincere 
Amen. 





I think we fail in our duty, and thwart our 
comfort, by studying God’s holy Word no more. 
I have, for my part, been too fond of reading 
every thing elegant and valuable, that has been 
penned in our own language ; and been partic- 
ularly charmed with the historians, orators, and 
poets of antiquity, But were I to renew my 
studies, I would take my leave of those accom- 
plished trifles. I would resign the delights of 
modern wit, amusement, and eloquence, and 
devote my attention to the Scriptures of truth, 


I would sit with much greater assiduity at my 


divine Master’s feet, and desire to know noth- 
ing but Jesus Christ and him crucified, - This 
wisdom, whose fruits are peace in life, conso- 
lation in death, and everlasting salvation after 
death ; this I would trace, this T would seek, 
this I would explore, through the spacious and 


‘delightful fields of the Old and New Testa- 


ment, Inshort, = would adopt the apostles’ 
resolution, and give myself to prayer and to 
the word.— Hervey. 





Be not discouraged, a man is never undone 
till he be hanged. 











read, 
to the. bottom of every subject which he inves- 
tigated. 
sive, it was therefore very accurate. 








cellence of his moral character. 


given. 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
HON. SETH WASHBURN. 


I wish to lay before your readers some ac- 
count of the life and death of the Hon. Seth 
Washburn, of Raynham,—a man of rare wis- 
dom and excellence. Having early in life been 
an inmate of his family, and for a period of 
twenty-five years observed his holy walk and 
conversation, and loved his character, | may 
claim the privilege of speaking of him, now 
that he has left the world, not only with the 
interest of affection, but with the freedom of 
truth. 

Judge Washburn was bred to the profession 
of Medicine, but the duties of that exciting and 
laborions calling not sorting with his taste and 
feelings, he abandoned the practice while yet 
a young man, and devoted himself to other 
pursuits. Endowed with a strong and capa- 
cious intelieci, he began early the work of for- 
nishing it, end thoughehe prosecuted that worik 
with great discrimination and success through 
a long life, he never felt that it was completed. 
He always employed his leisure hours in study. 
Ie sifted thoroughly every thing which he 
He was never satisfied till he had gone 


While his reading was quite exten-~ 
Familiar 
with all the best English authors, his conversa- 


tion was enriched with maxims derived from 
thein. 


He had an uncommon taste for the 
beautifal in nature and the curious in art, and 
drew from every Instance, either of the one or 


of the other, that came under his observation,. 
an argument for his faith. 
yet exceedingly bland in address, he always 


Plain in manners 


met a friend, if not with a strong shake of the 
hand, yet with an eye so beaming and a face’ 


so benignant, that he could not for a moment 
doubt his cordial welcome. 
diffidence, he shrunk from public distinction 
and accepted reluctantly those offices of honor 
and trust which he was called fromtime to time 
to fill. 


cupations of his garden, his farm, and his books; 


Modest almost to 


He loved his home and the quiet oc- 


and any public duty that would separate him 
long from these, he-invariably declined. And 
even those services of a public nature which- 
he could perform without long absence from 
his domestic fireside and altar he undertook 
less from choice or any motive of ambition than 
from a sense of duty. So general was the 
confidence of the community——-somewhat ex- 


tensive—in which he was known, in his sagac- 
ity, integrity, and soundness of judgment, that 
for many years he was very frequently called 
to act as arbitrator on questions in dispute, after 
involving large interests, in different parts of 
the country. 


At one period he was a Judge in 
the Common Pleas Court, subsequently in the 
Court of Sessions; and always filled with abil- 
ity and dignity every public station in which he 
was placed. 

It is not however as a public man but asa 
private Christian, that I bless and extol his 
name and memory, It was his daily walk 
amidst his family, in the scenes and duties 
which gave him employment, that revealed the 
man in the fullness of his worth. And I can 


truly say that in all these relations I have nev- 
er known the individual who realized so nearly 
my Idea of a perfect man, 

ed with God all his days. 
years ago he set up his family-altar, and from 
that time till a few days before his death, he 
failed not, whatever might be the press of busi- 


He literally walk- 
More than fifty 


ness, at the hour of morning sacrifice to call 


‘around it his family and the*laborers whom he 
employed, to join with him in devout and grate- 
ful offerings. 


ble, uniinpassioned addresses to the Father, al- 


His prayers were simple, hum- 


ways concluding with the petition that ‘we 
might have a happy transition from earth to 
Heaven,’ The spirit which was ewakened and 


cherished by habitual communion with the 


source of love and peace seemed to reveal it- 
self, to make itself visible, in the gentleness of 
his manner, in the air of cheerful contentment 
which he wore, and in the tranquil satisfaction 
with which he looked on the changing aspects 
of Providence. It pervaded his whole being, 


so that if you looked on his face you felt that 
you saw an outward delineation of true good- 
ness, from which it was impossible to withhold 
admiration and reverence. 
unostentatious, yet decided, manly, and digni- 
fied, he uniformly cowmmanded both respect and 
love. 
all loved him, and he, because like his Master, 
loved them, toved ‘their prattle,.enjoyed their 
pastimes, and never met them without pleasant- 
ly noticing them. 


Ilumble, cheerful, 


The little children of his neighborliood . 


Having a strong thirst for religious knowl- 


edge, as well as love for the conversation of 
educated men, he took great pleasure in the 
society of clergymen, and no minister of his 


denomination in that vicinity was a stranger to 


the hospitality of his house, to the richness of 


his intellectual gifts, nor to the beauty and ex- 
His letters to 
the different members of his family are not only 
written in a style of simple and chaste elegance 
but they contain the salt of Christian wisdom. 
They abound in such lessons as none but a sage 
who had sat-at the feet of Jesus could have 
They savor of a mind that had been in 
the bosoms of the Father. There is not, it 
should be added, a particle of cant in them or 
even of enthusiasm, real or affected. 

Of his religious opinions I must say a word, 
Hlis parents were among the straitest of the 
sect of Calvinism; but his mind, at an early 
period, became restive under that yoke of bon- 
dage, and falling accidentally upon a volume of 
Price’s Sermons he was delighted with the views 
they contained, and from the time of his read- 
ing them—a little less than fifly years ago— 
he dated his religious emancipation, From that 
day to his. death he continued a firm, consis- 
tent, exemplary, disciple of the Liberal School: 
in theology and an attentive and grateful ob- 
server of the progress of liberal opinions. A 
constant reader of the Unitarian Periodicals and 


of recent works on Unitarian. theology, his re- 


ligious views were contin tally expanding, ani 
under their influence his heart became more 
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i larged with the charity of Chris.t, 
ie Saicee teariect the slightest tinge of bigotry 
in him, and his mind was of too high an order 
to tremble for the results of the freest pursuit 
af theological science. He made the New 
Testament a daily study, and the light was 
familiar and éweet to his eyes which a learned 
criticism lias cast upon the sacred text. - 

As he drew near his end he derived from 


faithfully consulted, such support and joy as 
every man wonld wish for himself and almost 
&ny,man might envy. Soon after he was sela- 
ed with the fever of which be died, he said to 
his family, ‘I am sow going to my grave and 
to my Ged.’ During his whole sickness he 
was exercised with intense pain and such faint- 
ness as made it necessary for some one to 
stand by him all the time administering cordials. 
And yet not a word of impatience escaped his 
lips, but he employed the little breath that he 
had in expressing his sense of the power and 
worth of a Christian faith. He repeated, as 
strength was given him, audibly such passages 
of Scripture as struck him with peculiar force 
and seemed to apply to his present circumstan- 
ces. Hymns too which he had been accustom- 
e@for years .to sing; now served the double 
purpose of expressitig his religious convictions 
and feelings and of bearing up his soul while 
its earthly tabernacle was crumbling away. ‘J 
am weak,’ he repeated in a whisper, ‘ but Thou 

“art mighty ; hold me in thy powerful hand.’ 
At another time after having repeated those 
lines of Watts, 


« To thine abode 
My heart aspires, 
With warm desires 


To see my God, 
his eyes were observed to fill with tears. A 
daughter standing by and watching his counte- 
nance with tender concern said, ‘ Don’t grieve, 
father. ‘Grieve! grieve! child, I rejoice, | 
rejoice, that I am.going to Heaven ! was the 
touching reply. Toa neighboring clergyman 
who called to see him, on taking leave he said, 
* Farewell! I hope we shal] meet in a better 
world and there advance in knowledge and 


the liv@ly oracles which he bad so long and } 





piety forever and ever.’ When his own aged | 
minister called on him for the last time he said | 
to him with emotion, ‘! want to hear one more | 
prayer from your good lips heforg I go hence,’ 
and during that affecting exercise, though at 
other times groaning with every breath, he re- 
mained quiet and still, by a powerful effort for- 
getting his body while his soul was thus lifted 
up—-and at the close said einphatically, 
‘Amen!’ . 

The morning before his death a little before | 
sunrise he asked that the shutters of his win- | 
dows might be thrown open, When the vf 
tendant remonstratea that the light would be | 
too strong for his eyes, he still insisted on its | 
being done. He then turned his head in that 
direction, and watching with evident delight | 
the sun as he rose in brightness and- majesty | 
above the horizon, be said, with solemnity, ‘It | 
is the last time I sha'l ever behold that glori- | 
ous object.’ In the course of the day he asked | 
a member of the family to read to him they fif- | 
teenth ¢hapter of the first epistle to the Corin. | 
thians, to which he listened with silent and 
fixed attention. When the words were read, 
‘It is sown a natural body, it is raised a spirit- 
ual body,’ he interrupted the reader with,‘ A 
spiritual body, that is the great mystery of 
man!’ When the hour of his departure drew 
nigh, he uttered distinctly the words, * Lend, } 
lend your wings, I mount, I fly—O Grave ! 
where is thy victory? O Death! where is thy 
sting 2’ and presently fell asleep. 

Thus lived and died a Christian sage whose 
character had been formed upon the perfect 
model—a man of whom the strictest censor } 
could say no evil—an ornament of the Church } 
—an honor to humanity—a son of God. May ! 
his example live after him and be the means of | 
turning miny to richteousness! May he, though 
dead, yet speak, and * tell men words whereby | 
they may be saved.’ 

Yours, truly, 












a. WW. TF. 








FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 

LEAVES FROM THE BROOK.—No II. 

That square, unprinted pew in the northwest 
corner of —— meetipg house, with its old- 
fashioned upright sides, its aristocratic arm- 
chair, and the gray head, and fair occupants, 
four in number, who sat before me for some six 
years in all the unbending sternness and gloom 
of the doctrines they had imbibed from that 
standard of youthful orthodoxy, the Assembly’s 
Catechism,—that old-fashioneé pew is a kind 
of landmark in the heart’s record of the past... 
- It was my first experience in the Sunday 
School, that sweet summer ‘Sabbath at the 
even-tide, when al! the children in our parish 
were invited by good Parson ——— to remain 
for the purpose_of forming a School. And that 
setting sun never shone on a happier circle 
than that which gathered round the altar at 
which their fathers had long worshipped, and 
as its departing ray went in upon that assem- 
blave of youhg, joyous hearts, it seemed a meet 
beginning of my interest in an institution in 
which the happiest hours of my life have been 
passed, 

A good old man was our minister, and a 
general favorite asnong us urchins, for although 
his stern creed, in theory, was enough to freeze 
the warmest soul, he seemed tg leave it behind 
him when he came where the free, fresh spirit 
of hoyhood’s mirth was echoing on the pure air 
‘of heaven, and his heart would gladdgn beneath 
the cheerful sight, and Tor awhile the glooin of 
the creed was forgotten in the warm sympa- 
thies of the man.—But I shall reserve for a 
future time a mention of the life and death of 
@ good man. 

_. The minister's wish, at that time, in many of 
our country parishes, was law, and as strictly 
‘obeyed as if it were a clause from the statute 
book ; which, together with our general esteem 
for our pastor, gathered a large collection of 
‘children, from the fair haired girl of four sum- 
mers to the stordy boy of sixteen, A motley 
assemblagé was oat Sunday School, and a true 
representation of republicanism. There was 
the elegant and sylphlike daughter of Squire 
W., the great man of our village, and beside 
her the daughter of old Susy B., the washer- 
woman, who lived down in ‘the Swamp.’ What 
matters it? They have both experienced the 
gamne common vicissitudes of this vale of tears, 
—both have been unhappy—both sleep in the 
@ame grave vard beside the village church ;— 
over both have fallen the bitter, heartfelt tear, 
for the poor can love as purely and as fondly 
in his'low dwelling as the rich in his splendid 
mondi-h, and the gilded palace cannot shut 
out the sharp trrows of affliction and disease 
‘and death, And who knows now the aristocra- 
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of one is marked by a marble stone, the other 
by a plain pine slab. They have stood at the 
same Bar, clad I beli¢ve in the same white 
robes—for they both were gentle in their lives, 
arid drank at the same pure fountain.—It is 
the privilege of age to tell its story in its own 
way, and I cannot forbear a reminiscence now 
and then. 

In company with four of my companions, I 
was assigned for instruction to Mr » Be 
very good sort of man for a_ merchant, but no 
more fit for a Sunday Schoo! Teacher than the 
Emperor of Morocco,—We were duly arranged 
in our seats, regularly registered,—the due num- 
ber of questions and answers given us ‘to learn 
by heart,’ and repeat parrot like every Sabbath 
evening, and then we were dismissed. ‘So 
ended the first lesson.’ 

Week after week, month after month rolled 
away, and with each returning Sabbath came 
the same unvarying round of question and an- 
swer, without a word of explanation, till we had 
‘ learned our book through,’ and right glad was 
I when [ saw ‘ Finis’ at the last of the book. 
I had a good memory, and withal had a great 
desire to hear my name called out by good 
Parson ——, at the end of the quarter, as ‘the 
best boy in school ;’ and this was done—I was 
praised, because my. Maker had seen fit to be- 
stow on me a capacity forefecollecting words, 
mere words, better than Thomas 8, the son of 
the Squire, or had placed me in a better: situa- 
tion for acquiring knowledge than John K. the 
sexton’s son. But as for knowledge of my du- 
ty to my God, as for learning a lesson of love 
and obedience to my parents, or kindness to 
my fellows, | might as well, have studied so 
much Greek, or learned so many Hebrew Pro- 
verbs. It wos a mere repetition of question 
and answer, varied now and then by some of 
Dr Watts’ Hymns, which added so much to the 
amount ‘committed to memory,’ to be duly re- 
ported at the end of the quarter, before the 
assembled multitude in the village of 
And in the taste of the day and in accordance 
with the theory of the prevalent ideas of reli- 
gion, those most favorably received and most 
often repeated were ‘ Hark, from the tombs,’ and 
‘ My soul on awful subjects roll,,—which I sup- 
pose, in the estimation of my teacher were 
most calculated to make me feel the cheerful- 
ness of our holy religion, and love my Maker 
with afilial confidence and trust. Sure I am, 
all the influence it had on me, was to make me 
shudder and my heart chill when | was remind. 
ed of death by the funeral knell, or my whistle 
grow shriller and my head most manfully turn 
away from the place, as [ passed the little 











green graveyard, on my way home, when I had | 
been unluckily detained till after nightfall, 
But did | love that Sunday School Teacher ? 
Could [ Jove him ?—Far, far from it. I looked 
on him as a warm-hearted child looks on a | 
cold, stern man—and wy heart would no more 
open to him than the sunflower to the cold | 
moonbeam,.—As mute was he, except so far | 
as the regular question and answer were | 
concerned, as was the old fashioned chair, | 
which was.his temporary throne among his si- | 
lent, careless subjects. Oh, how my young, | 
joyous heart longed for something to love l— | 
How could I have clung around him, almost 
worshipped him, had he felt for me as the Sun- | 


day School Teacher should feel for the immor- 





tal soul entrusted to his care!—How do the| kind of instinct. aes ore . 
young affections of childhood, as the vine, send | with the helps of a theological institution, is no | 
out sweet tendrils which long to cling to an! proof that others do not need them. 


object of trusting love! And in the brig | 


and on the language for expressing it, by a 


‘ 
Besides, lively and constant as was his interest in 
the school, he did not forget that he was Pastor 
of the whole society. Warm. and ardent as 
was his love for children, he did not forget that 
others had equal claims upon his love,—that 
the whole parish were his children. Great as 
was his affection and respect for the Teachers 
of his Sunday School, he did not forget that 
upon himself rested a responsibility which he 
could not, nor did he wish to shift off; and he 
suffered none, nor did any one wish to dictate 
to him in what ways or times he should exer- 
cise his official functions or influence, 

At the meetings of the Teachers he was al- 
most always present; but those meetings were 
not so frequent among them as they are in some 
schools, and therefore seldom interfered with 
his other duties. At these meetings he always 
came with ‘a deportment sociable and cheer- 
ful ;’—but he did not think it needful to «leave 
his learned lore in his closet ’—for he eame to 
instruct as well as to gratify those he met. 

1 hope the correspondent of the ‘Teacher’ 
will not understand these remarks as reproach- 
ful, but only as a timely hint of a possible dan- 
ger. Bitterly would he, and all of us, lament 
the springing up of a spirit of arrogant dicta- 
tion, or self-sufficiency, any more on the part 
of Jaymen than of the clergy; and he would 
equally deprecate a feeling of distrust and sus- 
picion which the appearance of such a spirit 
would naturally engender in the minds of our | 
Pastors, ‘The cause of Sunday Schools and of 
religion, requires perfect harmony and mutual 
assistance among all engaged in its pramotion ; 
and these can only be sectred by tfue Chris- 
tian humility and modesty ; by respect for ev- 
ery department of Christian duty, and for every 
one in his own department. 

An otp Teacher, 


The following note from Dr Channing was 
received too Jate to be appended to his letter 
which appeared in our last. We now with 
pleasure give it the earliest possible insertion, 

Christian Palladium, 


‘ Boston, Feb’y 7, 1837. 
‘Dear Sin:—After sending you my letter, 
I thought of a few additional remarks which | 
should like to throw into a note. I send them 

in hope that this will reach you in time. 
Your Friend, 

W. E. Cuannine. 
Note.—In the haste, in which this letter 
was written, I neglected to notice a common 
objection to the necessity of a ministerial edu- 
cation. We are sometimes pointed to men of 
great natural power, who, without a regular 





education, have yet become distinguished 
preachers. The answer is obvious, Men of | 


genius or distinguished ability, are exceptions, | 


are few in number, and no rule for others. | 
Still more, these men cannot with propriety be | 
sajd to be uneducated, for they will be found | 
to have done a great deal for their own educa- | 
tion. A man of a high order of intellect can/ 
turn a few means to great account. He can 
help himself; as other men cannot. His ever 
active mind is studying and gathering up knowl- 
edge every where, Every sphere in which he 
moves is a college to him. He seizes on truth 


That such a man can dispense 








In the case of almost all men, who, without 


| therefore, request from yourself or any of your 


hours of childhood’s joyousness, when he met | early education, are yet successful preachers, 
the little ones of his charge, could he have ta- | it will be found that they have done much to 


ken my warm hand within his own, and spoken repair by subsequent application the deficiency 


one good and kind word to me, how unreserv- } of early instruction, that they have studied good 


-# get over us in the Lord,’ 





tie fron the humbler dust, except that the grave 
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edly would IT have given hitn my deepest, ) books, and used other means of knowledge, and 
ptrest affection! 
was full to overflowing with boyhood’s mirth, | 
in my weekday sports, could he, when he looke | 
ed on my flushed brow, have spoken one word | 
of caution and friendship, oh how would that | 
heart have turned to his influence as surely 
and ag silently as the flowret to the sunbeam. 


have painted to my young soul the all-pervading, | 
childlike, great love of the Master,—could he 
have told me how Jesus took such as I in his 
arms and blessed them,—could he have teld 
me of Jesus the child, Jesus the comforter of 
the sorrowful and afflicted, Jesus the Savior, 
the crucified and ascended, O, then it must 
have made my young heart better, holier, hap- 
pier !—How many dark lines might have been 
spared from the heart’s record.book, had my 
teacher brought his soul, his mind down to 
mine! How might he have moulded my will 
to his, had. he taught as the Sunday School 
Teacher should teach,—warmly, eloquently, 


Sunday School Teacher, I sometimes think, 
these * leaves’ are not all fallen from our sys- 
tem even to this day! Howarp., 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


In the last number of the Sunday School 
Teacher, a correspondent, speaking of ‘ Tcach- 
ers Meetings,’ indulges in some strictures upon 
the duties of Pastors in relation to those. meet- 
ings and to the school, which seemed to me 
rather harsh, and somewhat unjust. 

‘1 was led by this to inquire if there is, 
among Sunday Schoo] Teachers, sufficient con- 
sideration for the feelings, labors and difficul- 
ties of their pastors? It would be a sad indi- 
cation of danger, of the zeal among us for one 
method of advancing the cause of piety, should 
lead us to feel less respect and solicitude for 
the venerable and all important institutions, by 
which the Redeemer’s kingdom has been thus 
far established ; or if an high opinion of our 
own influence and importance should make us 
deficient in modesty and humility, and forget- 
ful of the deference which we owe to the ap- 
pointed messengers of the Gospel, who are 


Iam no advocate for a servile regard for 
any class, rank or profession of men; nor do | 
think there is any, danger, at Jeast among our 
denomination, of laymen giving up their rights 
or consciences to the clergy. But I think 
there is danger, while the duty of laymen to 
enlist themselves in the cause of the Gospel, 
is strongly urged, that we may think too light- 
ly or epeak flippantly of those whom we have 
appointed to be our officers in the army of the 
cross, 

The writer of the remarks alluded to, quotes 
the example of the beloved Doct. Parker, As 
he speaks frow personal knowledge, he will 
remember that Doct, P. visited. his school but 
seldom, except on the regular quarter days. 
While he was able to confide the common con- 
cerns of the school to other hands, he felt that 
the services of the sanctuary on Sundays were 


And when my young heart | that they owe much of their usefulness to this 


port to the cause, which they are adduced to 
| disprove. 


ter to meet objections to ministerial education, 
| and not to adduce all the arguments which es- 
And when I sat beside him on the Sabbath, | tablish its importance. Had I proposed to do 


could he, when he told me of Jesus of Nazareth | this, | ehould have insistec on one considere- 
| tion which is of great weight at the present 





sufficiently laborious for bis usual strength. 
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partial education ; so that they really give sup- 


It will be seen that I have aimed in the Jet- 


monient. We live in an age of controversy. 
The minister is to meet and withstand the gain- 
sayer. He is to repel objections, msde by men 
of education and acuteness to Christianity in 
general, or to his particular views. He is to 
furnish his hearers with spiritual weapons 
against subtle foes, He is set for the defence 
of the gospel at a time when increased de- 
mands are made on the minister, in conse- 
quence of the increased diffusion of the means 
of knowledge. “Ought he not to prepare him- 
self tor the conflicts which belong to such a pe- 
riod ? Ougnt he not to fit himself to under- 
stand and meet the arguments by which reli- 
gion is assailed ?” W. E. C. 





FOR THE KEGISTER AND OBSERVER, 
THE PREJUDICES OF WHITE PEOPLE OF 
DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 

Between the prejudices of the white people 
of Great Britain and the white people of the 
United States towards the colored race, there 
is a remarkable difference. This difference 
perhaps cannot be better illustrated than it is1 
in the recent anecdote of the Rev. Mr Will- 
iams, the Episcopal clergyman—‘a cultivated, 
pious, and estimable man’ who by three lines 
of our packets was refused a passage to Eo- 
rope’ in consequence of his being a‘ man of 
color,—and who was finally compelled to em- 
bark from New York in an English vessel, 
‘ the captain of which treated him with distin- 
guished kindness and attention.’ But what 
humane and reputable person of the United 
States, is not ashamed of this contrast? Who 
does not see that our British brethren appear 
to far greater advantage than our people who 
were concerned in the disgraceful affair? I 
am perfectly ashamed of these prejudices on 
the part of our people. How obvious is it that 
they render the subjects of them morally in- 
capable of,reducing the golden rule to practice, 
in regard to. their colored brethren,—or of 
doing to-others as they would that others should 
do untothem? They evince too that white 
men may have hearts, as black asa Negro’s 
skin, 

Were I about to take a passage for Europe, 
I should prefer,the company of Mr Williams to 
that of any man who would decline going with 
him on account of his color. It is, in my 
opinion, of high importance that the professed 
Christians of these states should most seriously 
examine thefnselves in regard to these prejudi- 
ces—deny themselves, take up the cross, and 
become truly the followers of him who gave 
himself for the race of mavkind without any 
respect to color. Most sincerely do I hope 
that the objection to Mr Williams’s having a 
passage in our Packets, did not originate from 





any white clergyman; but if it did, I still say 
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from the heart, let me go with Mr Williams 
rather than with a clergyman with-a white skin 
and a black heart. Not only did the Messiah 
‘die for all’ without any distinction in regard to 
color, but his heavenly Father ‘ who ijnhabiteth 
eternity’ has assured our race that He ‘also 
dwells with him that is of a contrite and hum- 
ble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble and 
the heart of the contrite ones’-—persons of 4 
‘pious and estimable’ character, such as Mr 
Williams is supposed to be, What consola- 
tion must. it have been to him under his trial if 
he then had evidence that God dwelt with him, 
while, like-the Messiah, he was ‘ despised and 
rejected of men.’ But, can this ‘High and 
lofty One’ also dwell with men of such a 
haughty spirit that they can refuse to go in 
the same vessel with a humble colored man, 
one with whom God himself is not ashamed to 
dwell? Besides——notwithstanding the dark 
skin with which the wise and good God was 
pleased to cover the body of Mr Williams, the 
same wise and good God has very much to do 
with him, to sustain his life and supply his hour- 
ly wants. This despised man must have long 
been the subject of God’s constant attention, 
care, and kindness. He must have had much 
more to do with Mr W. than would be implied 
in a man’s going in the same vessel with him 
from America to Europe. We must also sup- 
pose that God has much to do with and for oth- 
er despised colored people, besides Mr Will- 
jams, unless it can be shown that it is not in 
God that colored, people ‘live, and move, and 
have their being.” What then does the white 
Christian make of himself when he supposes it 
would be degrading to him to associate with a 
humble colored person for whom the Savior 
was not ashamed to give even his life, arid with 
whom the * Holy One,’ is not ashamed to dwell. 
Can they believe that they are better than the 
Messiah ? or that they possess dignity, surpass- 
ing that of their Maker? If not, let them re- 
flect on one of the first principles in the Gos- 
pel Kingdom, ‘ He who exalteth himself shall 
be abased, and he who humbleth himself shal! 
be exalted.’ Then let each one seriously press 
this inquiry on his own conscience and heart. 
Which of the two courses do I adopt and pur- 
tue in my feelings and conduct towards the 
colored people of our ownland? Dol so hum- 
ble myself that I have reason to hope that I 
shall be exalfed? Or do I so exalt myself 
above them, that I have reason to fear that | 
shall be abased, by the righteous retribution of 
God? Have I not in the most flagrant manner 
set aside the golden precept in my conduct to- 
wards despised people ? And is it not, at least 
in part, to be ascribed to my influence that they 
continue to be a degraded and despised race ? 

I verily believe that there must be a great 
change in regard to the prejudices of the whites 
towards the blacks in these states, or that there 
will be a great change in the conduct of Jeho- 
vah towards the white people—a change by 
which his displeasure will be as strongly dis- 
played towards the white people, as it was to- 
wards the Egyptians when he redeemed the 
Israelites from their oppressive yokes, 

N, Worcester. + 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


Mr Editor,—I am desirous of obtaining ac- 
curate information respecting the origin of 
Sunday Schools in the United States. | would, 





correspondents, answers to thefollowing ques- 
tions. 

1. When and where was organized the frst 
Sunday School in the United States, or in New 
England ? ‘ 

2. What were the books first used as man- 
uals ? 

“ 3. What methods of instruction and examina- 
tion were adopted ? 

4. What objections were at first made to 
such schools ? 

5. What Publications in particular throw 
light on the origin~-history—present condition, 
prospects and true character of the Sunday 
School instructions ? 

Answers to these questions, presented in 
the Register and Observer, would be gratefully 
received by more than the subscriber. 


Wilton N. H. N. W. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


Mr Editor.—In No IV. of the article enti- 
tled ‘The Trial and Condemnation of Jesus,’ 
contained in the Christian Register of Feb. 11. 
among other informalities of the arrest, seizure, 
and confinement of Jesus, it is stated that he 
was arrested by night; and the writer then goes 
on to remark, ‘ Now the Jewish law forbade 
all arrest by night—a new violation.’ 

I would inquire of the translator of that ar- 
ticle, or of yourself, or of any of your corres- 
pondents and readers, what ground there is for 
such a statement, | was not aware of any 
such provision in the Jewish law, and should 
be glad to be informed where the authority for 
the assertion may be found. 


Yours, Spenser. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


Mr Editor,—I have read with much interest 
and satisfaction the letter of Dr. Channing to 
the Christian Denomination, and [ take the lib- 
of expressing, through the medium of your 
paper, a wish that that portion of it which 
relates to creeds, may be given to the public 
in the form of a Tract. 

To the spread and triamphs of unadulterated 
Christianity, it is essential, in my view, that 
persevering, extended and judicious efforts 
should be made to remove entirely from the 
Church the unhallowed and blasting interfer- 
ences of human authority. + Priestianity ’ must 
be removed from Christendom, before the gos- 
pel of Jesus will triumph there ip all its ap- 
propriate beauty power and glory. 

Many of the signs of the times, invite to 
plainer and more serious remonstrances against 
creeds as authoritative standards, than have yet’ 
been put forth, Multitudes, in all directions 
are beginning to think, that the business of creed 
making and ereed imposing, is a high-handed 
impiety against heaven and one of the most 
tremendous evils which have been permitted 
to afflict the human family—they are therefore 
prepared now, as they hayé not been before to 
read upon the subject and to look at it in its 
true character. In view gf these circumstan- 
ces, [ regard Dr, Channing’s remarks as adapted 
to be peculiarly useful on alarge scale, Can they 
not be given forth, in a tract? Will not. the 


Dr. be persuaded to put them into sucha form 


as he shall” judge best for the object, and 
with any. additional remarks to the point, yield 
them.to the public in the form of a tract. ? 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


-Mr Editor,—TI saw in the last number of the 
Reformer, an ungenerous remark in relatiun to 
Mr Hedge.’ When I was Editor of the Re-. 
former, I requested the Publisher to send the 
paper to Mr H. in like manner as I had reques- 
ted him to send it to several other friends of 
mine, On leaving the Editorial charge of the 
Reformer, I requested the Publisher to discon- 
tinue the paper in al] cases when I had request- 
ted him to send it. It is due to Mr H. to say 
that he never subscribed for the Reformer, and 
it 1s due to myself to make this statement. If 


come up, I hope the individuals whom it may 
concern will consider this statement as applica- 
ble to them as to Mr Hedges. 

Yours truly, O. A. Brownson. 
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ASSOCITAION. 


UNITARIAN 


It is worthy of remark, as it is cause for high 
gratification, that contributions to the excel- 
lent object of the Association have recently been 
more frequent and liberal,—and that there are 
many other signs of an increase of zeal and 
interest on the part of individuals and churches 
of our denomination in the common cause. 

There ig still, however, a vast field open be- 
fore the Association and inviting its operations, 
which, only the more abundant communications 
of those who are able and willing to sow large- 
ly to the spirit can qualify it tooccupy. What- 
ever may be the opinions of Liberal Christians 
generally concerning the practicability of en- 
gaging in any way in Foreign Missions, there is 
one cause, at Jeast, concerning which they are 
all of one mind—and that is, the grand object 
to which the attention of the Association is pres- 
ently turned, to wit, the spread of Christianity 
throughout the borders of our own land, and 
primarily and especially the planting of Gospel 
Institutions in the mighty West. 

Let the real wants of our own ‘country be 
laid more frequently and distinctly. before our 
Churches, and we will not tolerate a doubt that 
the deepest sympathy, will be excited, and, in 
time, ample treasures of pecuniary aid drawn 
out. 

We are happy to believe that Unitarians are 
now generally taking the true ground—in rela- 
tion to the interesting question, how far should 
in their feelings and efforts? For, if we mis- 
take not, the following answer to that question 
is a fair interpretation of the popular opinion 
among the members of our denomination, 

Not with one-eyed zeal and devotion—for we 
should have too much respect for our individual 
opinions, ever to merge them entirely in the 
creed of any one sect: and we should have too 
much charity for others, ever to throw ourselves 
openly and totally in opposition to them. 

And, on the other hand, it is right that as to 
all great matters in dispute among Christians, 
we should take ground as our honest convic- 
tions presently lead us; and give our ful) influ- 
enge fearlessly yet humbly for that, which to 
us, is truth. Christ is less honored by that dis- 
ciple who timidly” holds back from professing 
any thing that he sincerely believes, or wavers 
between two opinions,—than he is by the 
misguided zgalot who pushes‘his tenets even to 
dogmatism—and maintains his ereed with undue 
vehemence. Every man is a debtor for the 
truth that is revealed to himself, and nothing is 
baser than that servile and pusillanimous spirit 
which would cover and disguise an honest con- 
viction—though all the world were arrayed 
against it. 5 

A little observation will satisfy any one that 

he cannot doas much as he might and ought 
for the promotion of Christianity, so long as he 
labors alone—in fact, that he can do compara- 
tively nothing alone. He must unite himself 
with some Christian band and work as one of 
them. : 
It becomes then his duty to select that body 
of Christians, with whose spirit and principles 
upon the whole, he feels the closest symyathy. 
He may not indeed discover any with whom in 
all points he can agree, and ill, it seems to us, 
would it argue for his use of his own private 
reflection and judgment if he could; but he 
will find some, who agree with him in the main, 
and that, to a reasonable man will be all that he 
expects or wants. 

With such then, hand in hand, and still ever 
as one, he may labor—not expecting to approve 
all their measures ; but satisfied that the spread 
of their opinions would tend to the promulga- 
tion of truth ; and the multiplication of their 
churches to the honor of the Master: He com- 
bines his own influence and efforts with a cer- 
tain party of Christians, not because Christ is 
all comprehended in their particular creed, or 
Christianity dependent entirely upon their sys- 
tem of means, but, because they are turning 
one wheel of the vast and complex machinery, 
whose moving power, through all its separate 
parts, is the faith of Christ, and whose result, 
through all its differences of operation, is the 
redemption of man, and the glory of God. He 
comprehends the appropriate figure which the 
Apostle has used to designate the various offices, 
and still the essential union of all believers jn 
Jesus—one body, having many members, He 
may join himself to that which is represented 
under the syinbol of the feet, or to that which 
is represented by the symbol of the hands, the 
more comely, or the more uncomely parts but, 
connecting himself with thet member with 
which he has nearest sympathy, and whose off- 
ces, he is best fitted to perform; hé becomes 
one part, one profitable, essential part, under 
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the great, guiding heéd—evet the Lord Jesus 





| 


any other cases like that of Mr Hedge’s should - 


Christians allow themselves to become sectarian | 


Christ. He performs the duties of the foot; ““p* 


but still sympathises with, and opposes not, the 
hand. He looks upon every one who professes 
to honor the master, and who labors for ts 
cause, as a co-Worker and a brother, though the 
badge of Cephas be upon that other's front, 
while that of Apollos designates his band, 

Whether Unitarians may be represented by 
the Hands or by the Feet, let them labor ag 
one in doing their peculiar work, and the Head 
will be best obeyed and honored, and the body 
most effectually benefitted, 





INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 


The fifth Annual Report of the Trustees, 
cannot be read withgut lively interest, Tt dis- 
closes a state of things highly creditable: to all 
concerned in the direction and management of 
the Institution; and presents a view of the in. 
tellectual and physical improvement of the 
pupils extremely flattering to the capacity of 
that interesting class of our fellow creatures, 
and highly gratifying to the philanthropic 
breast. 

The aoble spirit in which the Institution hag 
been conducted, as it is happily expressed in 
the following sentences of the Report, will, we 
think, meet with a ready response from every 
enlightened inhabitant of New England, 


So positive and apparent have been the happy ef. 
fects of the Institution upon its inmates, so clear and 
certain did its future beneficial operation appear, that 
we did not think it necessary to go on with the cautious 
and slow trial generally necessary in new establish. 
ments, but endeavored at once to extend its benefits 
to a large class, We have never allowed ourselves 
to suppose, for a moment, that the generous inhabi- 
tants of New-England would suffer their blind to re- 
main in intelectual darkness, after it had been satis- 
factorily demonstrated that they could be enlightened 
and made happy. We have endeavored to build up 
an institution equal, if not superior, in the advantages 
it offers its pupils, to the oldest and most renowned 
of the great European capitals; we believe we have 
succeeded; and we believe, too, that there is as good 
gauranty for its continuance and prosperity in the 
free and hearty support of a New-England communi- 
ty, as those of Paris and Vienne have, in the munif- 
cence of Royalty. 


Some idea of the attainments of the Pupils 
may be obtained from the subjoined extracts. 


The upper classes of boys and girs are well versed 
in the grammar of the English language, in Geogra- 
phy, and Arithmetic. The first division is familiar 
with the principles of Natural Philosophy, embracing 
Astronomy, with the outlines of Natural History, 
and have been exercised in composition. One sec. 
tion is thoroughly acquainted with Algebra, and is 
engaged in the study of Geometry. Another section 
can translate, and converse in the French language, 
All, except the very youngest of pupils, have been 
taught to read, spell, cipher, and are rapidly ac- 
quiring the rudiments of common education. Many 
of them write a legible hand, and ean correspond with 
their friends by mail. 

When we say that many of our pupils are good 
scholars for their age, we do not mean merely that 
they are good in comparison with other blind chil- 
dren, but that they are quite equal in acquirments 
to boys and girls of theirown age in our cominen 
schools and academies. 

Considering the occupation of organist or teacher 
ot the piano, as one of the most advantageous and de- 
sirable for a blind person, we have spared no reason- 
able expense in qualifying them forit. Besides an 
organ the institution is supplied with thirteen piano 
fortes, and these are kept in almost continual action 
from six o’clock in the morning until nine in the 
evening. 

Vocal musie has been much cultivated, and with 
great success; our pupils have given several public 
concerts which afforded entire satisfaction to the 
audiences. 





Besides attending to their studies, and to music, 
the pupils are occupied four hours daily in handicraft 
work ; some of them have become expert at making 
matrasses and cushions, at weaving coarse mats, &c, 

The girls are taught to sew, knit, braid &c. and to 
do some housework ; and itis advisable that all of 
them should be able to wash, iron, set tables, and t 
keep furniture in order. 


Tt. will be interesting to many of our readen 
who have not the pleasure of seeing the Re. 
port to read the following statement of the daily 
routine of study, &c, 


At half past 5, A. M. the first bell rings, 
At six all assemble at the chapel. 
At 8, breakfast; the boys then walk out for exer- 
cise until, 9, while the girls are busy at house work. 
From 9 to 10, all attend school. 
** 10 to 11, all assemble for singing. 
Recess half an hour. 
From half past 11 to 1, school. 
« 1 to 2, P. M. dinner and recess. 
2 to 6, all are at work—with a short recess 
for the younger ones. 
“6 to 7 supper and recess. 
7 to 8 all assemble for singing. 
8 to 9, reading, newspapers, and history. 
At 9, they assemble for prayers, and then got 
rest. 
The children retire earlier. 
Such is the routine of a day; (in winter as well # 
in summer, for the blind limit not their day by th ® 
rising and setting of the sun.) f 


The Report states very strongly the want of fi 
Books for the Blind, and appeals, not too ur 
gently, to the wealthy and liberal to aid in pro 
curing a supply. The Director of the [nstite- 
tion, Sauer G. Howr, bas labored inde fatigt 
bly to forward an enterprise so important 
the happiness of the Blin@—and by the intro 
duction of a new Alphabet in raised letters ané 
Various improvements in printing, he has ascer- 
tained that books may be printed by the Instr 
tution at one fourth the cost and size of thos 
of Europe. 

Our interest in the subject of the Repat 
would induce us to transcribe much more of # 
in our Columns, and largely to extend the 


remarks, but we have already overstepped 7 
Wi 


“« 


sé 


ec 


space properly allotted to this article. 
cannot however conclude without lending ” 


beautiful and touching Jetter from a {0 
member of the Institution. It appeals to the 
hearts of the benevolent in behalf of the wo 
and value of books on the part of the blind 
with a power that no address of the pt! 
and friends of the Institution of itself coul 
have, and which must, we think, be in gret 
measure effectual to the raising of th¢ necess# 
ty fonds. 


- 
** ° yet 
During the last year, an edition of the ye . 
Testament has been printed, in a beautiful ae 
ble manner, which is by far the largest and ™ Mf 
portant work ever printed for the blind. It ¢ wt 
done up-in two volumes, which are but a J 
bulky than the English edition of St. John * ‘he 
only the part of the holy Scriptures published 
« New Orleans, Dec, 18, et 
Dear Sir: Accept my grateful acknowleds® 
for your kind letter, and the beautiful speci" 
maps which I have justreeeived. * * * oo 
ipate many hours of interesting study, wher we 
las and Geography are completed: .1 have a 
tained the New Testament; what a treasure 
blind! the beauty of its execution surprise? 
one, and I am, able to-read its divine precep® 




































aid to distribute more widely the fullowiat sal 
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sity. Ob! may they teach me to réalize the 
ey that has sent benevolence, energy, and talent, 
to our aid. Truly your efforts thus far, are crowned 
with abundant success. I rejoice in the prosperity 
of the school ; with such care and encouragement, it 
must prosper, I remember the time I passed there 
with gratitude, and consider it one of the most inter- 
esting periods of my life. I wish I could have re- 
mained longer, but feel persuaded that what I have 
already acquired, will prove a lasting benefit. Since 
ny return { have stadied Philosophy, and am now 
jelightfully engaged in Astronomy. I am instruct- 
ing my sister’s little. girl, and have reason to be 
gratified with her improvement.’ 








RELIGIOUS CONSOLATION. 

While our excellent and beloved brother E.S.G., 
has been separated from his Parish, and our com- 
munity has been deprived of valued instruction 
from his glowing lips—the beautiful little book 
whose title stands at the head of this sentence— 
the last of his published productions, before his 
strength faltered in the way—has heen scatter- 
ing far and wide among the bereaved and hea- 
vily laden, the sweet influences of heavenly 
peace. 

When we found the volume on our table the 
other day, with a note from the publisher— 
Joseph Dowe—that the third edition was al- 
most exhausted, though it had always held a 
high place in our esteem, yet from that moment 
it assumed a value whieh had never been at- 
tached to it before. It reminded us so affect- 
ingly of the absent, whose words if they could 
come to us on the Eastern gale would still, as 
of old,——be words of life and comfort. 

Most sincerely do we all pray that our Bro- 
ther may soon return with renewed health— 
end, meanwhile, hope that still more and more 
will through the medium of this little book feel 
his kindly presenae in those seasons, when they 


shall wistfully seek for consolation. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE REGISTER. 
Chicago, Dec. 1836, 

I am*very glad to learn, that Unitarians at 
the East are waking, up to a sense of duty in 
regard to the spiritual prospects and wants of 
the west. A truly immense field is already 
ripening in this great world beyond the moun- 
tains. Some spots are now waiting and suffer- 
ing for the reapers. This is one, among many, 
which is white for the harvewk Here are a 
few young men from New England, with a 
number of others of the highest respectability, 
who are doing all in their power, to secure for 
themselves, and the community the privileges 
of liberal, rationa! Christianity. Their anxiety 
is not a mere impulse of party, sectarjan zeal. 
It arises from the wants, the pressing, urgent 
necessitie# of the society in which they live, 
The prevailing forms of Calvinism cannot effect 
the desired objects. A large portion of the 
community see, or think they see, in that sys- 
tem, doctrines repugnant to the character of 
God, derogatory to the nature of man, and in- 
consistent with the dictates of reason and com- 
mon sense. They cannot therefore be induced 
tv join in the support of that mode of faith and 
worship. They have no place,consequently to 
go to, for religious services, and religious in- 

.truction on the Sabbath. The effect is obvi- 
ous. It is melancholy. It is deplorable. The 
SabBath is not regarded as a day of spiritual 
improvement, a holy respite from the absorbing, 
all-engrossing interests of the world. ‘The 
sacred stillness, the noiseless quiet of the New 
England Sabbath, so soothing to the heart after 
the earthly cares, and perplexities of the week, 
and reminding it of its rest in Heaven, is here 
interrupted by the din of business—the sound 
of the hammer, the trowel, and the various ve- 
hicles of merchandize which pass and repass 
along the streets. I do not mean, that this is 
the same in degree as on other days; but that 

iny, very many make no distinction in regard 
to the Sabbath, in their worldly pursuits, ‘This 
fact calls loudly upon Unitarians, and other 
Christian denominations for benevolent exer- 
tions to arrest the evil, and to bring those, who 
are now without the pale of Christian institu- 
tions, under their sanctifying, soul-renewing in- 
fluence. Here is a field for all to labor,—a 
vineyard, where each may find ample and glo- 
lous employment. But to Unitarians the call 
is especially urgent. Here are many, who are 
verging toward infidelity, who have been mad=2 
skeptical, by hearing preached, and enforced 
those doctrines, which, by us, are deemed cor- 





-be as plain and intelligible as the nature of 








ruptions of Christ‘anity. The doctrine of | 
hereditary depravity, Election, and the Trinity | 
with their kindred associates, which have been | 
proclaimed as the essential features of the gos- | 
pel, by many of its professed adherents—they 
cannot believe to be revelations - from Heaven. | 
They reject them as the inventions of men. 
And not being in a situation to hear pure | 
Christianity presented and defended, and having 
no connexion in reality with the doctrines of | 
Calvinism, their faith, in the divine origin of the 
Scriptures, has been endangered—and nothing 
but the rational, simple, primitive, religion of 
Jesus and his Apostles can save them from In- 
ilelity. Ido not care under what name it 
mes. Let the Bible, the whole Bible, and 
bothing but the Bible, be the Creed, the Arti- 
cles, and the Standard, and men will flock unto 
itand be saved. ‘To have religion presented 
1 its own, liberal, rational, generous, heaven- 
’ features is the great want of the West. 1 | 
ve no denunciations to make, “My object is 
excite Unitarians to take the fiel d which is 
‘pen before them, and labor manfully for the 
‘ause of religion, of morality, of freedom, and 
of haman happiness in the West. I can but 
glance at this great topic, so interesting to the 
patriot and the Christian. It is well known to 
every strict observer of human events, that the 
doetrines and the hopes of our country are to 
receive their interpretation in the character of 
the people of this immense valley of the Mis. 
sissippi.. And here Unitarians-have a momen- 
tous mission to accomplish. Let them not be 
tegardless of the trust imposed upon them by 
their faith—that the Truth as it is in Jesus, 
'S the grand instrument of the salvation of the 
World. Missionaries must be sent out to preach 
‘te gospel and break the bread of life to the 
“stitute and the famishing. And I rejoice 
‘at they are sent-—and that vigorous exertions 
ied king to send out more. And while this 
“tstian effort is succeeding, let it not be for- 
Bolten “hat another means of planting the stan- 
‘3, of pure and rational Christianity must not 
. ce or withheld—t mean the aid for 
‘ing houses of religious worship, The mis- 
rent ane but he cannot preach in 

‘8, or the open fields—so as to effect 
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human shelter is occupied with human beings. 
I came to this place, which is well known for 
the rapidity of its growth—and the increasing 
thousands of its population, and no suitable room 
could be obtained for the purpose of religious 
worship. After repeated trials,—and having 
been denied the use of the Presbyterian House, 
(they having no minister, —I am obliged to 
come to the conclusion, that I must relinguish 
the object of my mission at Chicago simply for 
the want of a room in which to hold religious 
meetings. This may seem a strange fact to 
the readers of the Register at the East; but 
to one who has witnessed the living, moving 
flood of Emigration to the west, it is readily 
accounted for. The jirst step, to be taken to- 
wards establishing a. Unitarian Society here, 
and in the other principal towns in this state, 
must be to erect a church where the people can 
be collected for religious instruction and worship. 
Till this is done nothing can be done effectual- 
ly and permanently. There is no doubt of suc- 
cess ultimately where this can be accomplished. 
To this point I wish to direct the attention and 
benevolence of the Unitarian community. And 
I would urge it with more importunity, as it is 
not so easily understood and comprehended at 
the East as some other less pressing wants of 
the west. It is known that this country is 
growing in wealth and population with a rapid- 
ity unexampled in the older States, and it is 
hence inferred, that there can be no lack of 
means for the building of Churches and other 
edifices of private and public convenience and 
utility. If the whole country could be taxed 
for this purpose, the non-resident holders of 
real estate, many of them living at the East, as 
well as the actual settlers, there would be no 
want of means for this end. But this cannot 
be done. The burden then must be borne by 
individual effort, And here lies the difficulty. 
A few individuals, and those perhaps not the 
most wealthy, must accomplish this enterprise 
of Christian benevolence. They are struggling 
to provide themselves and families houses to 
live in, and employing all the pecuniary resour- 
ces in their reach to obtain some portion of the 
real estate, which is rapidly passing into the 
hands of speculators from abroad: They look 
around them, and they see the alarming profa- 
nation of the Sabbath, the spread of Infidelity ; 
and they feel the want of Unitarian Christianity 
to counteract these evils. There are churches 
of other denominations springing up at their 
side, by the munificence of foreign contribu- 
tions; and they look to the generous, Christian, 
philanthropic sympathy of their brethren of a 
common faith at the East, to aid them in erect- 
ing the sanctuary of the One, only living, and 
true God, where, they, and a large portion of 
the community, wo are yet ignorant of their 
faith, may enter in and worship Hit in sincer- 
ity and truth. They ask for help ini acommon 
cause, the cause for. which Christ came on 
earth, the cause of human ‘ Freedom, holiness, 
and Love,’ and I trust they will not ask in vain | 
—whén their claims shall be presented in a! 
more definite and personal form, 
Yours, truly and sincerely, 


B. H. 





SKETCHES OF THE DOCTRINES: OF THE 
NEW CHURCH. 

There will be found on our first page, No. 
ong of a series of Articles under the above 
titlé, which have been prepared for the Regis- 
ter by one of the most distinguished members 
of the church of the New Jerusalem. 

There is nothing controversial in the char- 
acter of these sketches, They are intended to 
their subject will allow, and the largely occu- 
pied time and labor of their writer, have per- 
mitted him to make them. 
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lake, undisturbed by the winds, and unsullied by 
storms and torrents, reflects the sun, and all the 
starry hosts of heaven; thus the heart undisturbed 
by the vanities of this world and unsulled by selfish 
passions, teflects, in its deep and silent mirror, the 
spiritual world, and the Father ot spirits. 





MAMMON., 

Gould, Kendall and Lincoln, have recently 
published a second edition of this prize essay 
from the pen of Rev, John Harris, author of 
the Great Teacher. 

The work, in England, has already reached 
its tenth or twelfth edition, 

And no one who reads jt, will be surprised 
that it has had such an unusual run. 

It is altogether, a superior book, Its subject 
is one of the highest importance and interest at 
the present era of the Church, Its style is for 
the most part graceful yet vigorous, Its 
thoughts are pregnant and wisely ordered. Its 
genius the true spirit of Christian love. 

It contains so much that is noble and im- 


pressive in sentiment, that the critic, or the |” 


sectarian if he discover errora, does not care to 
make an account of them. 





ORDINATION, 

On Wednesday March 8th Mr Oliver C. 
Everett was ordained Pastor of the first Con- 
gregational Church and Society at Northfield. 

Notwithstanding bad weather the house was 
full. The services were of a peculiarly inter- 
esting and impressive character. Anthem, 
Introductory Prayer and Reading of the Scrip- 
tures by Rev. Mr Livermore of Keene N. H. 
Hymn. Sermon by Rev. Mr Pierpont of Bos- 
ton, Anthem. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Mr 
Rogers of Bernardston. Charge and Address 
by Rev. Mr Stearns of Northampton. 
hand of Fellowship by Rey. Mr Hall of Dor- 
chester, Hymn, Original. Concluding Prayer 
by Rev. Mr Smith of Warwick, Anthem, 
Benediction. . 

The Hymn written for the occasion has been 
sent but omitted for lack of room. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Cicero de Senectute et de Amicitia, with 


English notes by C. K. Dillaway. Boston, 
Perkinsand Marvin. Phiiadelphia, H. Perkins. 


This is the first of a series of the classics which 
Mr Dillaway is editing for the use of schools. We 
have given to the present work «cine examination and 


cannot refrain from expressing high approbation of 


the manner in which the Editor has performed his 
important task. 

The most difficult part of his labour was in the pre- 
paration of the notes. This he has executed with 
great skill accuracy and judgment. They are neither 
too many, nor too few; too labored, or too loose ; but 
such as thepupils will read with pleasure and profit, 
and jastrueters will thank him for. Mr Dillaway is 
particularly well fitted for the work he has under- 
taken having had ample experience as Instructer in 
the first Classical school in our country. 

The book is in neat form and handsomely printed. 


The House [ live in; or the human body. 
For the use of families and schools, by Wm. A 
Alcott, Author of the Young Mother, and the 
Young Man’s Guide, and Editor of the Annals 
of Education, &c; Second Edition, enlarged. 
Boston: Light and Stearns No 1 Cornhill, 1837. 


The idea and general plan of this popular book are 
doubtless,deserving of commendation. We have ex- 
amined it with much pleasure. It communicates 
highly important information in Anatomy and Phys- 
iology in a very interesting manner. 

The author, by his essays in the Juvenile Ram- 
bler, and Parley’s Magazine, many of which were 








There is—if we mistake not—considerable 
curiosity and interest felt among Unitarians, in 
relation to the subject of which they treat, and 
many mistaken notions are in circulation re- 
garding the Doctrines of the New Church; and 
therefore we have no doubt that many of the 
Readers of the Register will peruse these 
sketches of the Church of the New Jerusalem 
with pleasure and profit. 


‘BLESSED ARE THE PURE IN HEART.’ 

This is the motto of a Sermon preached at 
the First Congregational Church in Chamber 
Street, New York, on Sunday Feb. 5th 1837. 
by Rev. Cuarres Fouiien, and PUBLISHED BY 
REQUEST. 

We have read it with much pleasure, and 
give to our readers a brief specimen of its style 
and sentiment, in the following extract, contain- 
ing much beauty, both of thought and expres- 


sion and being the most striking passage in the 
Sermon. 


Blessed are the pure in heart: this is a precious 
saying to all, but more especially tothe young. In 
the spring-time of life, while the morning dew of 
innocence is fresh upon the soul,—while the heart 
feels so rich in its native treasures, and fancies thein 
inexhaustible, and would not exchange ther for all 
the shining wealth which the cupidity of man has 
conjured up from the depths of the earth and of the 
sea—then is the time to consider the condition on 
which the possession of these inward riches depends. 
Yes the golden dream of youth exulting in the fan 
cied possession of unbounded wealth, is not an illu- 
sion, buta reality. Yes, my young friend, the un- 
fathon’ed mines of faith, hope, and love, which lie 
embedded in the inermost parts of your being are 
inexhaustible; and are you the legitimate heir, the 
rightfud possessor of all this wealth? The crown of 
lite is yours as long as you retain one jewel, the worth 
of which far exceeds every other possession, even the 
crown diamond of the kingdom of heaven. Hope, 
faith and love, the angels of God are ready to 
minister to him who resists the attacks and spurns 
the golden promises of the tempter; who resolutely 
and gladly forgoes the kingdoms of this world with 
all their glory, content to have for his portion nought 
but the blessing which God has reserved for the 
pure in heart. * Rejoice,’ then, we would say with 
the preacher, ‘ rejoice O young man, in thy youth! 
Fear not to take the full eup of earthly joy, it it be 
consecrated by that divine pare. ut if thy 
heart be not pure, the wine of the altar shall turn 
into poison, and thon shalt drink condenination from 
the cup of life. The light of the soul is the heart; 
it, therefore, the light that is in thee be darkness, 
how great is that darkness!” 

I have said that among the beatitudes revealed in 
the Sermon on the Mount, purity of heart holds out 
peculiar charms to the young. They are attracted 
by the superior charms of moral beauty, even the 
beauty of holiness, which is but another name. for 
purity of heart. But the transecendant beauty of 
gaodness is felt not only by the young. The heart 
never grows old. Purity of heart is not an acquired 
habit, a mere vestment of the soul that belongs to 
any particular season of life ; it is the soul itself in 
its native simplicity. It makes the full-grown man 
receive the kingdom of heaven as a hittle child ; it 
makes old age the beginning of celestial childhood. 

Blessed, therefore, blessed indeed are the pure 
in heart; and the principal cause of this blessedness 
is expressed im the last words of our Savior’s de- 
laration, * they shall see God.’ Do you ask, 


published under the title of the House J live in, and 
also by his Library of Health, &c,, and now by this 
neat little volume, has done,and is doing an impor 
tant work,in regard to one branch of popular edu- 
cation, which has been hitherto too much neglected. 
Society will reap good from his sowing. 














CONGRESS. 





The business of the General Court on the 
Ist inst. was not of a nature to interest the 
public. 

In Senate Thursday March 2. A Dill rela- 
ting to Courts at Lowell was amended and 
passed to a third reading. ; 

In the House the bill respecting witnesses 
was negatived, yeas 164 nays 325. 

In the Senate Friday March 3d a bill was 
passed to be engrossed giving $2,500 annvally 
for ten years, to Amherst College. A similar 
bill giving 2,500 to Williams College for eight 
years was passed. 

In the House, the bill encouraging the man- 
ufacture of beet sugar was passed to be en- 
grossed. 

In the Senate, on Saturday, nothing~-of im- 
portance done. ¢ 

In the House, a resolve from the Senate, one 
respecting Amherst College, was referred toa) 
seconé reading, one respecting Williams College, 
was read, and a motion-for its indefinite~post- 
ponement was laid on the table, ’ 

In the Senate on Monday the 6th several 
bills of a private nature passed to be engrossed, 
but no business interesting to the public was 
finished, 

The House had no session to day. 

In the Senate on the 7th the time was taken 
up in discussion of the question of the repeal 
of the charter of the Nahant Bank, Nothing 
was decided, 

In the House, after receiving petitions, the 
subject of the dividing line between the towns 
of Deerfield and Greenfield was debated. 

In the Senate on Wednesday March 8th the 
subjects of attention were the petitions for the 
enlargement of the capitals of Banks, and the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution. 

In the House, the subject of the Deerfield 
and Greenfield dividing line was again consid- 
ered, buit nothing decided.” 

In the Senate, Thursday March 9th. The 
bill to increase the capital stock of the Com- 
monwealth Bank was passed to a third reading. 
Other business was advanced, but nothing of 
public interest was finished. 

In the House, the following bills, among 
others passed to be enacted, 

To incorporate the Indian Orchard Canal 
Company ; the Quincy Granite Company; the 
Amherst Silk Company ; the Berkshire Mining 
Company ; the Northampton Sugar Beet Com- 
pany ; relating to unclaimed dividends and ba- 
lances; relating to the effects of deceased. 
pers. 

The Deerfield and Greenfield dividing Tine 
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In the Senate on Friday March 10. . Sundry 
Bills passed to be enacted, among which were 
the following. 

Bills passed to be enacted—Relating to tbe 
form of Bank returns; to extend the time for 
paying in the Capital Stock of the Blackstone 
Insurance Company ; relating to upelaimed di- 
vidends and balances ; relating to the effects of 
deceased paupers ; and to incorporate the In- 
dian Orchard Cans] Company; the Quincy 
Granite Company ; the Amherst Silk Compa- 
ny; the Berkshire Mining Company ; the Nor- 
thampton Sugar Beet Company, 

In the House on the 10th among the. peti- 
tiéns offered was one of J, C. Warren and 
others for a repeal of the law relating to Small 
Pox. here was no business finished of much 
public interest. 

In the Senate, on Saturday, March I 1th very 
little business of importance was transacted. 

In the House, several bills were advanced, 
but sone of them of much public interest. 

In the Senate on Monday 13th several bills 
were advgnced, but no business of importance 
finished. ‘ 

In the House sundry petitions were presen- 
ted, also several remonstrances. 

An engrossed bill, in addition to an act to 
incorporate the Boston Wharf Company, passed 
to be enacted, ; 

The surplus revenue bill was amended and 
sent up to the Senate for concurrence. 

In Senate, Tuesday March 14th. 

Bills passed to be engrossed,—To ineorpo- 
rate the Lowell Gis Company; to encourage 
the manufacture of Beet Sugar; to incorporate 
the Etna Furnace Company ; in addition to an 
act to incorporate the Fall River, Mill Road, 
Rail Road, and Ferry Company ; to incorporate 
the "Wrentham Carpet Company ; to incorporate 
the Boston Silk Dyeing and Printing Company. 

In the House the business was ‘mostly of a 
local or private nature, The Geological Sur- 
vey, and the bill respecting subscriptions to the 
Western Railroad, were the only subjects of 
much public irterest before the House, 
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Appointments by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 
John Catron of Tennessee, and William Smith of 
Alabama, to be Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


Powhatan Ellis of Mississippi, to be Envoy Extra-J 


ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the United 
Mexican States, tobe sent whenever circunistances 
will pern.it a renewal of diplomatic intercourse hon- 
orably with that Power. 

Charles Ellis, to be Secretary of the Legation of the 
United States to the United Mexican States. 

Charles A. Ingersoll of Connecticut, to be Secre- 

tary of the Legation of the United States to the Court 
of His Majesty the King of Prussia. 


Miss Martineau.—A friend ia London writes us, 
under date January 26, ‘Miss Martineau gives a 
party to the literati next week. She tells me her 
book will not come out until May, and is not yet 
written. I hear she is to have £5000 for the first 
edition.— Transcript. 


The Senate of the United States adjourned, sine 
die, on Friday morning last. 


Ex- President Jackson \eft Washington on Tués- 
day, for the Hermitage, by way of Baltim ore. 


At the meeting of the Seamen’s Aid Society in 
February, a Comittee of twelve ladies was chosen 
to solicit donations for furnishing a boarding house, 
to be called the ‘ Sailor’s Snug Harbor? to be open- 
ed the Ist of May ;in one ionth, that Committee has 
obtained six hundred and forty-three dollars and fifty- 
nine-cents, beside furniture and other materials ; 
thirty-eight new subscribers to their Society, and 
four life members at twenty dollars each. Dona- 
tions in money, furniture, or any other article for 
house keeping, will be thankfully received at the 
store of the Seamen’s Ail Society, under the Bethel 
Church North Square .—ib. 


Ata late meeting of the Academy of Sciences in 
Paris, Mr Boit read «letter received by him trom Mr 
Edmondston, in the island of Shetland, dated on the 22 
of November, in which he states that the present sea- 
son has been the most extraodinary of any one of 
which he has any recollection in that country, in re- 
gard the aurora borealis. This phenomenon has ap- 
peared with all the varieties imaginable, of splen- 
dour, form, evolutions, and with such a continuity, 
that for three months there was not a night in which it 
did not appcar.— ddvertiser. 


Starthng facts.—\t was stated, at the late Com- 
mon School Couvention in this town by Mr Tayler 
from Albany, that there are a million of children in 
the United States that have not the means of a com- 
mon school education within their reach. This does 
not include those who do not use the means, but on 
ly those who are not in the vicinity of schools which 
they can attend. And frem this uneducated mass, 
fitty thousand are armually added to the list of voters 
of the United States. These facts were obtained 
from close examination in every State in the Union. 
To the. reflecting mind, who knows how much the 
perpetuity of our free institutions, depends upon the 
intelligence ot the people, these are rather alarming 
facts. Here are fifty thousand annually added to the 
number of free electors, besides the numerous for- 
eigners yearly coming to the polls, who are unedu- 
cated, ignorant, and fit subjects not to act but to be 
acted upon—they are mere machines subject to the 
direction of aspiring demagogues. Hence we may 
see the very pressing necessity of doing something 
effectual for the improvement of common schools. 
We must do something, or endanger what we most 
value above price—our free government. This is 
not idle vaporing, er mere editorial rant, but sober, 
paintul truth. 


Curious Invention.—Mr Davenport, of the firm 
of Davenport & Cook, of Saratoga, has invented an 
Electro- Magnetic Engine, of which we abridge 
the following description from the Saratoga Sentinel : 
It consists of a stationary magnetic circle, formed of 
disconnected segments.—Theso segments are per- 
manently charged magnets, the repelling poles of 
which are plaeed contiguous to each other. Within 
the circle stands the motive wheel, having projecting 
galvanic magnets, which revolve as near the circle 
as they can be brought without actual contact. The 
galvanic magnets are charged by a battery, and when 
so charged, magnetic attraction and repulsion are 
both brought info requisition, in giving motion to the 
wheel—the poles of the galvanic magnets being 
changed more than a thousand times per minute. 
Mr Davenport commenced his labors more than 
three years ago, and prosecuted them under the most 
discouraging and unfavourable circumstances—sus- 
tained by a constitutional perseverance and a clear 
conviction of ultimate success. He obtained his first 
rotary motion in July, 1834; since whieh time he 
has devoted his whole attention to improvements in 
his machine. During this peried it has passed 
through five different modifications, and is now 
brought to such a state of simplicity and perfection 
that the proprietors consider no further important al- 
terations desirable, except in the due proportions of 
the different magnets, in which they are daily im- 
proving. We were shown, says the Editor of the 
Sentinel, a modelin which the motive wheel was 
5 1-2inches diameter, which elevated a weight of 
twelve pounds. And toillustrate the facilities for 
increasing the power of this engine, another model 
was exhibited with a motive wheel of eleven inch 
es in diameter, Which elevated a weight of eighty- 
eight pounds. Several individuals, agents of Messrs 
Davenport & Cook, are departing with models.to se- 
cure letters patent in the different countries in Eu- 

and South America. Be 

The prophetic ken of science is happily exhibited 
by Dr Lardner, in his Treatise on the Steam Engine. 
His far seeing genius séems to have anticipate the 
invention of which we are speaking. ,‘ Philosophy, 
says he, ‘already directs her finger at sources of in- 
exhaustable power in the phenomena of electricity 
and magneti-m, and many causes combine to justify 
the expectation that we are on the eve of mechani- 
cal discoveries still greater than any which have yet 
appeared : and that the steam engine itself, with the | 
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tie ers conferred upon it by the immortal 

att, will dwindle etnliasentheanss ‘in comparison 
with the hidden powers of nature still to be revealed ; 
and that the day will come when that machine, 
which is now extending the b of civilzation 
to the most remote skirts of the globe, will cease to 
sigs ezistence except in the page of history.,-- Tran- 
script. > 


Glass Beads.—Few persons probably are aware 
of the amount of trade carried on in this apparently 
insignificant article. We are told that from Venice, 
which contains the principal manufactory, whole ship 
Joads are annually sent to different quarters. The 
principal customers for them, are the various savage 
teibes in our own continent, in New Holland, the 
Pacific Islands, &c. The branch of the glass manu- 
factory still remains to the Venitians, nearly the sole 
relic of their once boasted superiority in every depart- | 
ment of the art. No other nation can rival her either 

in regard to variety and beauty of coldr, or cheapness 

of production. 

The glass-houses are erected on the Island of Mu- 

rane, about half a league fromthe city. The alkalis 

employed, are soda and potash, and the sand is found. 
in abundance on the neighboring coast. The coloring 

matters are obtained trom the mineral kingdom, and 

so varied that the beads present more than 200 differ- 

ent shades. While the metal is in fusion, the work- 

man dips into it an iron tube, five fect long, and 

withdraws a certain-portion of the adhesive mass. 

hole corresponding to that of the tube, is then made 

through it. Two workmen having such a tube thus 

prepared, join them togAher by the ends, and then 

separate as rapidly as possible, stretching the paste 

between them. A tube is thus formed, varying in 

length, and fineness, according to the distance which 

can be attained before the glass cools. 

In some instances the tube weaches 100 feet in 
length, and becomes like the finest hajr.—They are 
divided in pieces of two feet in length, and then sub- 
mitted to the bead- maker, who with asort of hatchet 
cuts them into fragments of a length to their diameter. 
— These fall into a box full of powdered charcoal and 
clay, which gets into the beads, and prevents their 
filling up when subjected a second tite to the action 
ol fire. Thus cut, and mixed with a certaie quanti. 
ty of this dust, they are put into aniron cylinder, 
sealed*hermetically, and by means of a handle, are 
turned over the fire until the vessel acquires a red 
heat. The beads are then sufficiently softened to 
lose their asperities and become smooth by friction, 
and when taken out it remains only to wash and sort 
them, which last operation is effected by a series of 
different degrees of fineness. They a.e then given 
to women, who thread them in rows of six or seven 
inches long, and such is the rapidity with which this 
is practised, that the work can be procured at the 
raie ofa little more than one cent for 120 rows. 
This quantity sells at from four to ten cents. 








From Greece.—Our files of Smyrna papers con- 
tain news from Greece to the middle of January. 
The return of the young King, with his bride, was 
anticipated with some impatience. An account of 
the marriage ceremonies had been published there. 
N ews had been received at Athens of the recall to 
Germany of the Count of Armansperg, the Grand 
Chancellor, and the supply of his place by Mr, Rad- 
hart, President of the Circle of Passan. The change 
was not received with as much favor as was probably 
expected, because the popular voice was opposed not 
only to the late Chancellor, but to the office, as use- 
less, expensive, and unconstitutional. It was pro- 
posed to present a memorial to the King as soon as 
he returned, praying him to abolish the office. The 
government had published a programme of the cere 
monies which were to be observed on the return of 
the King. ‘The day of his anticipated arrival was 
not named.—The Russian brig of war Themistocles 
suddenly sailed trom the Pireus for Toulon, it was 
said as the bearer of important despatches for the 
Russian embassy at Paris. 

Accounts from Syra state that the commerce of 
that place was much depressed, and that the princi- 
pal merchants had resolved to make a direct appli- 
cation to the King to have the place declared a free 
port, and that if they do not succeed in this applica- 
tion, many of them would quit the island, and estab- 
lish themselves elsewhere. D. Adv. 


_ By late accounts trom France we learn that the 
King and Queen of Greece, had arrived at Trieste, 
and were to embark for Greece in the Madagascar, 

From France —Paris papers to Feb. 9th and 
those of London to Feb. 4th have been received, 

The French Chamber of Deputies was engaged 
from day to day in discussing a law for the regula- 
tion of the municipal administration—prescribing the 
powers and duties of the several municipal bodies— 
the powers of municipal councils—the appointment 
of commissioners of police, &c. ‘ 

The French Governwent has demanded of Russia 
an explanation for certain strictures published in the 
St. Petersburg Journals, on the late speech of Louis 
Phillippe. 

In reterence to the further proceedings of France 
in Africa, itis said to be the intention of Achmet 
Bey to undermine Constantine in several quarters, 
and to blow it up, should the French succeed in ta- 
king the city. 

The Minister of the Interior of Belgium has offer. 
ed a premium of 30,000 frances, for adiscovery which 
shall introduce greater economy of fuel in steam en- 
gines. 
~ According to the latest news from Copenhagen, 
the situation of the King was critical. His strength 
had entirely failed him. 


From Constantinople.—A courier who arrived at 
Vienna from Constantinople, on the 30th of January. 
brought an account of an attempt to asassinate the 
Sultan, by a former jannissary, under the following 
eircumstances: The Sultan, while riding on horse- 
back trom his winter palace, a person armed with an 
air gun crossed his path, and fired at Mahmoud, 
whose life was only preserved by a sudden move- 
ment of his horse. The assassin and nine others pre- 
sumed to be accomplices were arrested, and after un- 
dergoing a summary examination, were tied up in 
sacks and thrown into the Bosphorus. 


Spain—There is no news of importance from 
Spain. 

Portugal.— The accounts from Lisbon are. to the 
26th ot January. The Cortes was opened by the 
Queen in person that day, who delivered a speech. 














MARRIAGES. 








In this city, by the Rev. Dr Parkman, Mr Thomas 
A. Williams to Miss Mary P. a~Adams, daughter of 
Phillip Adams, Esq. eS be 
Worcester, Mr Jobn Burrill, of Boston, to Miss 
Rebecca A. Wheeler. : 
In Brookline, Mr Geo. W. Stearns to Miss Harriet 
G. Parker. : a Ae : 
In Lynn, Mr Robsert S. Badger, of this city, to 
Miss Olive Newhall, of L. ; 
In Marblehead, by Rev. Mr Bartlett, Mr Stacy 
Courtis, of the firm of Courtis, Pickering § Co., of 
this city, to Miss Hannah Green, daughter of Joseph 
W. Green, Esq, ; 

In West Bridgewater, by Rev, Mr Stone, on_the 
15th ult. Mr David Graves of New London, to Miss 
Anna L, Harvey,'of W. B. oa 5 the samg. on the 
16th ult. Capt. Tilden Crooker, of Hanover, to Mrs 
Dorothy M. Hilborn, of Pémbroke, also by the same, 
on the 5th inst. Mr Charles Howardy to Miss Lucy 
James, both of W. B. ; 
In Paris, Feb. 2d, by Right Rev. Bishop Lascombe, 
Mr George Caspar Crowninghield, son of the Hon. 
B. W. Crowninshield, late. Secretary. of the U.S. 
Navy, to Miss Harriet Elizabeth, daughter of the 
Hon, David Sears, of this city. 











DEATHS. 


+ — = 


In this city, 13th inst. Mrs ‘Ann, widow of the late 
Mr Nehemiah Norcross. P : is 
At Cambridge, Mrs Hannah Bricket Hill Phillips, 
39, wife of Mr Willard Phillips, and daughter of the 
late Hon. Aaron Hill. 
: in Hingham, M arch 13th, Mrs Cecilia W. Brooks, 
wife of the Rev. Charles Brooks, and daughter of the 
late Roger Wolcott Williams, Esq. of Brooklyn Conn. 
35. 

In Providence, R. I. on Monday evening last, Miss 
Emily, daughter of Mr Jesse Metcalf, 22. 
In England, Hon. Frederick Cavendish Ponsonby, 
M. P. for Dorsetshire. Also, the Earl of Dalhousie, 
67. He had been sutcessively Governor-General 
of Canada, and Commander-in Chief in India. 
. At Isondon, Sir John Soane, the celebrated Archi« 
tect, and Dr Thornton, the celebrated Botanist. 

In Scotland, the Earl of Roulyn. 

In Glasgow, Mr McNish, author of the Philosophy 
of Sleep. t.; 8 
_In St. Andrews, Scotland, Dr John Hunter, one 
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. Died in Scituate on the 7tn inst. Mrs Philenda 
wife of Mr Luther Tilden aged 58 years. 
The life of the deceased was one of noordinary in- 
terest. In all the relations she sustained she dis- 
charged her varions duties with exemplary fidelity; 
asa neighbor she was benevolent without ostenta- 
tion, courteous without obsequiousness, ever ready 
to learn and relieve a.neighbor’s wants, ‘to joy im 
their joy and sympathize in their sorrow ’—as a c 
she was ever duteous and obedient, as a sister kind 
and attentive, as a wife faithful and devout—as a 
mother wanting in none of the characteristics of a 
mother’s affection, untiring attention and anxious 
love. For the last four years she has been a sufferer 
from great bodily pain which though it wasted her. 
body, had not power over her noble mind. She bore 
her illness with fortitude and resignation, trusting 
ing in the promises of God to whom many years 
since she dedicated herself—and in whose service 
she has lived as she died—a Christian.’ 
Sete al 
THE GAME OF EIFE. 
fers day published, * The Game of Life, or the 
Chess, Players, a drawing by Retzsch,explaineé 
te hsp wees from himself, by C. Borr ey 
ititz.— Republished for the Warren Street Chapel¢ 
by WEEKS, JORDAN § CU. Literary Rooms, 
121 Wasington St. m 18. 


























CONTENTS. 

HE History of our Lord’s passion, from the Ger-’ 

man of O!shausen, by S. Osgood. 
The Ohio River: J. F. C 
Letters from Country Cousins—J. H. Perkins, 
To a child, upon parting with her-—J.H. P- 
On Being and Immortality—H. 
Brownson’s New Views— Editor, 
Death of Margarette—E. P. 
Religious Education of children— Editor,’ 
Letter from Buffalo,—G. W.H. 
Peter Parley. . 
Pinney’s Mobile Institute, er 
Geology of the Mississippi—W. B. Powell,’ so 
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Wette—by the Editor, 

Lines written on board a Steamboat-C. P. Cranch 
Obituary,—Mrs M. Windship—Editor,’ 
Literary Notices— Editor, 
Monthly Record,—February, 
Subscriptions received by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO. 134 Washington st. m 18 





SARTOR RESARTUS SECOND EDITION, 


HIS day published by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO. Sartor Resartus by Thomas Carlyle. 


MISSION OF THE SAVIOR. 


HE Mission of the Savior, being an account of 

the miracles and Teachings of the Savior, ar- 
ranged in the order of their occurrence in Scripture’ 
Language,—for Sabbath Schools and Family Read-. 
ing, this work, by Rev Thomas B. Fox, of especial 
use to'the Sunday School Teacher, will be publish- 
ed ina few weeks, by WEEKS, JORDAN &Co. Lit- 
erary Rooms, 121 Washington St. m 18 


JACKSON'S MEMOIR. 
ot ere of James Jackson Jr. by his Father,- 
with Reminiscences, bya Fellow Student. For 
sale at the Literary Rooms, WEEKS, JORDAW 
&Co. m 18 
GREENWOOD’S COLLECTION. 
REEN WOOD'S Collection of Psalms and Hymns. 
in every style of binding, fancy and plain, for 


sale at the Literary Rooms, 121 Washington St 
WEEKS, JORDAN &Co. m 18 

















NORTONS EVIDENCES. 

UST published and for sale by JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO. the Evidences of the genuineness of 

the Gospels by Andrews Norton vol. 1 8vo. m 18 

. Ss 

AYLAND ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
The Elements of Political Economv, by Fran- 
cis Wavlan4, D. D. President of Brown Universitv.’ 
Just received by JAMES MUNROE & Co, 184 

Washington st. m 18 








NEW BOOKS, 
LEANINGS in Europe by Cooper 
Minor Morals for Young P. ople by Bowring 
Sketches of Every Day Life and Every Day Peo- 
ple by Boz 
Laws of Ftiquette &e 


Washington st. m 18s 





PRAYERS FOR CHILDREN AND SAB- 


BATH SCHOOLS. 


HIS day published and for sale by JAMES. 


MUNROE & CO., Pravers for Children and 
Young persons. together with a Litany for Sah- 
bath Schonle: by Charles Brooks.—price 6 cents. 
single or $3 a hundred--134 Washington Street. 

m 18. 


COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 
HE subseribers have this dav formed a coparte’ 
nership under the firm of WHIPPLE & DAM- 
RELL for the transaction of the Printing and Rook- 
selling business and have taken the store lately oc.’ 
cupied by Mr William Pierce No 9 Cornhill where a 
general assortment of Books agd Stationary may be 
found, : 
The former customers of Mr Peirce and the pub-" 
lic generally are respectfully invited to call 
JAMES K. WHIPPLE. 
WILLIAM 8. DAMRELL: 


UNITARIAN MISCELLANY. 
WO sets of the Unitarian Miscellany. six vols. in 
beards, are for sale at this office, for 50 cents a 
volume. m 18 





m 18 








RAM™MOHUN ROW’S WORKS, 
FEW copies remain on hand at this office, of the 
Theological writings of this distinguished man. 
m 18 





FLINT’S GROGRAPHY. 

OR sale at this office, the History and Geography 

of the Mississippi Valley. To which is appen- 
ded a condensed Physica! Geography of the Atlantic 
United States, and the whole American Continent. 
Third edition. By Timothy Flint, Author of ‘ Ree- 
ollections of the last ten years in the Mississippi 
Valley.’ m 18 





*“MR ALCOTT’S SCHOOL, 
No. 7, Masonic Temple. 
HE Exercises of this School are adapted te the’ 
minds of Children, of both sexes, between the 
ages of five and fifteen years; and comprise lessons” 
on the following subjects; 


Spe tune | Drawine GEOGRAPHY 
Reapine | ARITHMETIC MANNERS 
W ritine | Ene. Grammar | Dory, 


with instruction in the Latin anD Frencu Lan- 
GUAGES. 

* * ConvERSATIONS ON HUMAN CULTURE are 
held on Friday Evening of each week at half past 7 
o’clock. Teachers of Classes in. Sunduy Schools, 
Parents, and others interested in Eduction, are res- 
pectfully invited to attend, and take part io the 
Conversation. March 11 


FREE SCHOOL FOR BOYS, .. _. 
R E. M. P. Wells proposes to open a school tor 
Boys, on the Ist of March, distinct from his 
present one, but under his direction. The object is 
to meet the wants of a-class of boys whom he has 
often been obliged to refuse admittarce, on account. 
either of their being too young, or mot able to meet 

alf pay situations in © 

his present school having been full. 

The moral and disciplinary system will be the same 
as in his present school, and the'studies such as their 
capacities may require,- 

The expense, to those who can afford to pay any 
thing, including boart, a &c, will be 

1.00 per week—six monthsinadvance— _— . 
$ A plication can he made to Bishop Griswold, Rev. 
Dr Wainwright and Josiah Quincy Jr Esq, visitors 
of his school, or to Mr Wells at the school. f 25." 


BOSTON PRESS, * ' 
School and Washington Streets, over’ 
3 wal pn D. Tieknor’s Bookstore. 
The subscriber has. resumett the business of 
PrinTING, at his former stand. e office is fur-, 
nished with a gerieral assortment of new Book and: 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


The old year is gone, and the new one is going, 
And soon must give place to another year still ; 


" But say, will prosperity’s gales be then blowing ? 


Will the current of life in my veins then be flowing? 
Or my name be inscribed on mortality’s bill? 


How fleetly the moments succeed to each other, 
And force us along in the current of time; 

In lineal descent, without knowing & brother, 
They speed to the grave,—where, one after another, 
They hurry the victims of folly and crime. 


The years of my youth, how soon were they ended! 
The moments of manhood, how speedily spent! 

The dews of old age on my path have descended ; 
And sorrows and joys, like the twilight, are blended; 
Death fixes his eye, with his bow ready bent. 


What is yesterday, now, was today—was tomorrow ; 
What, now, is today will be yesterday soon ; 

From the past and the future, the present we borrow; 
Hope, swiftly passing, is turned into sorrow, 

While still, of temerrow, we look for the boort. 


The present! what is it? tis past—gone forever! 
What was future was present-—but, now it is past. 
The present !—a point of division, to sever 

The gone from the coming ;—yet fleeting, and never 
Abiding to tell, but of that which was last. 


Fly on, bonny year, we will go with thee gaily; 

And calmly await the events of thy flight; 

Like Wesley and Fenelon, Baxter and Paley, 

The Savtor’s example, we’) imitate daily ; 

Ii the creed should be wrong, let the practice be right. 
SENEX. 





THOUGHT BEFORE SUNSET. 


God of the sun-light hours, how sad 
Would evening twilight be ; 

Or night, in deeper shadows clad, 
If aught were dark to Thee‘ 


How mournfully that golden gleam 
Would touch the thoughtful heart, 
If, with its soft retiring beam, 
We saw Thy light depart! 


But no ;—the sunset hours may hide 
These gentle rays awhile ; 

And deep through ocean’s wave may glide 
The slumber of their smile. 


Enough, while these dull heavens may low’r, 
If here Thy presence be ; 

Then midnight shall be morning hour, 
And darkness light to me. 


Threugh the deep gloom of mortal things 
Thy light of love can throw 

That ray which gilds an angel’s wings, 
To soothe a pilgrim’s woe. 





[From the British Magazine.] 
THE STUDENT'S PRAYER. 
(The first appearance in College Chapel.) 
Lord of my lif@@my guide, and friend, 
Thon gav’st me being, giv’st me weal, 
Here in thy house my knees I bend, 
My early vows to seal. 
Teach me to pray with soul sincere, 
Teach me to love with holy fear, 
Teach me with thankful heart to know 
The source whence all my blessings flow. 


The sport of passion’s varying gale, 
Who the unsteady bark shall guide, 
Launched on the giddy wave to-sail 
’ Of life’s uncertain tide ? 

Vainly she bounds in quest of heaven, 
Unless thy spirit freely given 

Breathe in her sails, and thou be near, 
O’er hidden recks her course to steer. 


From mother’s smiles and father’s care, 
And Home’s all-hallowing bounds set free, 
Hoping and trembling, scarce I dare 
To tempt the pathless sea. 
Yet will [ forth, O gracious Lord, 
Strong in the nurture of the word, 
Shielded by faith and love divine, 
And sealed with Jesus’ guardian sign. 


Why should I fear? In glorious band 
Time-honored names their radiance shed 
Upon this hallowed spot. I stand 
Amidst the mighty dead. 
Here, where they knelt, they bid me kneel ; 
Here, where they felt, they bid me feel 
How truth and science mingling flow 
With pure religion’s sunny glow. 


No! for the ‘ childish things’ of life 

This day the appointed hours are gone, 
And here for manhood’s ordered strife 

1’\l do my armour en; ; 
With sword of knowledge, shield of truth, 
And holiness, bright helm of youta, 
And fuith’s pure banner, to begin 
The war with ignorance and sin. 


Oh let me at that last dark hour,— 

Not dark, if thou in love be near,— 
O doubly dark, if sin’s rude power 

Have weaned me trem thy fear,— 
Then let no keen rememberment 
Of treasures wasted, time mispent, 
A vainly late repentance bring, 
Or add to death a sharper sting. 


So then, as erst that Hebrew boy 
E’vn from the womb and cradle giv’n, 

My soul and body thus with joy 

‘I consecrate to Heaven. 
Thou wilt the fainting step sustain, 
The tempter’s wiles wilt render vain, 
And crown at last, from terror free, 
The patient child with victory. 





DE PROFUNDIS. 


‘There may be a cloud without a rainbow, but 
there cannot be a rainbow without a cloud.’ 


* My soul were dark 
But for the golden light and rainbow hue 


That, sweeping heaven with their triumphal arc, 
Break on the view. 


* Enough to feel 
That God indeed is good! enough to know 
Without the gloomy clouds he could reveal 
No beauteous bow.’ 
Rev. William Croswell. 





A CHARACTER—(Addressed to a Lady.) 
Her soul was like a beehive built of glass; 
And you could see her sweet thoughts, every one 
Like honey bees, at work ; for sweetness she 
From everything extracted, and to all 
Dispensed it, never niggard of her stores, 


Which, more for others than herself she kept 
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Within that hive of honey thongbts, her heart! 
That heart was circled with sincerity 

Of such transparent and chrystalline temper, 
That you might see its inmost cell o’erflowing 


With precious love, and rich benevolence. i 


Yes! through the lanes and high roads of this world 
In conscious purity’s unguarded scorn 

Of masks and all concealments, ever thus 

She walked, a visible soul—a naked mind ! 
dilate 
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ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


Extract from an ‘ Essay upon the influence of the 
Imagination on the Nervous System. By Rev. 
Grant Powers. 

‘ Sometime previous to 1784, a gentleman in 
the city of Paris, by the name of Mesmer, pre- 
tended to have discovered a universal remedy 
for all diseases; and this remedy consisted in 
being magnetized under peculiar forms and 
circumstances, This animal magnetism, as he 
éenominated it, he affirmed to be a fluid univer- 
sally diffused, and filling all space, being the 
medium of a reciprocal influence between the 
celestial bodies, the earth, and living beings ;— 
it insinuated itself into the substance of the 
nerves, upon which, therefore, it had a direct 
operation ; it was capable of being communica- 
ted from one body to other bodies both anima- 
ted and inanimate, ond that at a considerable 
distance, without the assistance of any inter- 
mediate substance ;—and it exhibited in the 
human body some properties analogous to those 
of the loadstone, especially its two poles. M, 
Mesmer became so celebrated for this discov- 
ery, and he performed such extraordinary cures, 
attested by the most respectable authorities, that, 
in 1784, the French king appointed a commit- 
tee, consisting of four physicians, and five mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy of Sciences, to in- 
vestigate this master. Dr Franklin, then the 
American minister at Paris, was one of this 
committee, The committee, as soon as they 
had examined the whole apparatus employed in 
magnetizing, and taken cognizance of the mys- 
terious mancuveres of Mesmer and Deslon, the 
latter a pupil and colleague of the former, pro- 
ceeded to notice the symptoms of the patients 
while under the influence of magnetism. These 
were very various in different individuals. 
Some of them were calm and tranquil, and felt 
nothing; others were affected with coughing 
and spitting, with pains, heats, and perspira- 
tions; and some were agitated and tortured 
with convulsions extraordinary in their number, 
severity, and duration. The commissioners saw 
them in some instances, continue for three 
hours, when they were accompanied with ex 
pectoration of a viscid phlegm, which was ejec- 
ted by violent efforts, and sometimes streaked 
with blood ; one young man often brought up 
blood copiously. They had involuntary mo- 
tions of the limbs, of the whole body and spasms 
of the throat, their eyes wandered in wild mo- 
tions, they uttered piercing shrieks, wept, laugh- 
ec and hiccoughed, These symptoms were 
generally preceded or followed by languor, 
rambling, drowsiness, and even apparent insen- 
sibility. It was observed, however, that the 
least unexpected noise startled them, and in- 
creased their agitations and convulsions, and 
the patients appeared to be under the entire 
control of the magnetizer, They sympathized 
in his voice and every gesture. These were 
the effects of magnetism on those patients, as 
witnessed by the commissioners, and it was 
their office to investigate the true cause of these 
phenomena. The commissioners observed that 
the great majority of those thus affected were 
females, that they were not generally affected 
in this manner until they had been under the 
operation of magnetism one or two hours, and 
that when one became affected, the rest were 
soon seen in the same situation, In order to 
give the magnetizer the fairest opportunity to 
exhibit the power of his magnetism, and at the 
same time, to obtain the most satisfactory eévi- 
dence to the public ; the cemmissioners all sub- 
mitted to be operated upon themselves, and sat 
under the operation two hours and a half, but 
without the least effect upon them, except the 
fatigue of sitting in that position for so long a 
space of time, They were magnetized three 
days in succession, but without any sensible 
effect upon them. The magnetizing instru- 
ments were then removed to Dr Franklin’s 
house, away from public view, parade, and high 
expectation, and fourteen pessons were magnet- 
ized, all invalids; nine of these experienced 
nothing; five appeared slightly affected, and 
the commissioners were surprised to learn that 
in every instance, the poor and ignorant alone 
were affected. Subsequently to this, eight men 
and two women were magnetized, but without 
the least effect. At length, a female servant 
submitted to the same operation; and she af- 
firmed that she felt a heat in every part where 
the magnetized finger was pointed at her; that 
she experienced a pain in her head, and during 
a continuance of the operation, she became 
faint and swooned. When she had fully recov- 
ered, they ordered her eyes bandaged, and the 
operator was removed at a distance, when they 
made her believe she was still under the opera- 
tion, and the effects were the same, although 
no one operated, either near her, or at a dis- 
tance. She could tell the very place wherein 
she was magnetized; she felt the same heat 
particularly in the back and loins, and the same 
pain in her eyes and ears. At the end of one 
quarter of an hour, a sign was made for her to 
be magnetized, but she felt nothing. On the 
following day, a man and a woman were mag- 
netized in a similar manner, and the result was 
the same. I[t was found that to direct ‘the im- 
agination to those parts where the sensations 
were to be felt, was all that was necessary to 
produce these wonderful effects. But children 
who had not arrived at sufficient maturity of 
age to be excited by these imposing forms, ex- 
perienced nothing from the operation. 


‘The gentlemen of the magnetizing power, 
Mesmer and Deslon, asserted that they could 
magnetize a tree, and every person approach- 
ing the tree ina given time would be magne- 
tized, and either fall in a swoon, or in convul- 
sions, provided the magnetizer was permitted to 
stand at a distance and direct his look and his 
cane toward the tree, Accordingly, an apricot 
tree was selected in Dr Franklin’s garden, at 
Passy, for the experiment ; and M. Deslon came 
and magnetized the tree while the patient was 
retained in the house. The patient was then 
brought out with a bandage over his eyes and 
successively led to four trees, which were not 
magnetized, and was directed to embrace each 
tree two minutes, while M. Deslon at a dis- 
tance, stood pointing his cane to the tree actu- 
ally magnetized. At the first tree, which stood 
about twenty-seven feet from the magnetized 
tree, the patient sweat profusely, coughed, ex- 
pectorated, and said he felt a pain in his head, 





At the second tree, now thirty feet from the 
magnetized tree, he found himself giddy, atten- 
ded with head-ache as before, At the third 
tree, his giddiness and head-ache were much 
increased, and he said he believed he was ap- 
proaching the magnetized tree, although he was 
sti!l twenty-eight feet from it. At length 
when brought to the fourth tree, not magnetiz- 
ed, and at the distance of twenty-four feet from 
that which was, the young man fell down in a 


‘| state of perfect insensibility ; his limbs became 


rigid, and he was carried to~the grass-plot, 
where M. Deslon went to his assistance and 
recovered him ; “and yet, in no instance, had he 
approached within a less distance than twenty- 
four feet of the magnetized tree. 


A similar experiment was soon afterward 
made on two poor females at Dr Franklin’s 
house. These women were separated; three 
of the commissioners remained with one of them 
in one chamber; and two of them with the oth- 
er, in an adjoining chamber. The first had a 
bandage over her eyes, and was then made to 
believe that M. Deslon came in and commenced 
magnetizing her, although he never entered the 
room. In three minutes the woman began to 
shiver; she felt in succession, a pain in her 
head, and in her arms, and a prickling in her 
hands: she became stiff, struck her hands to- 
gether, got up and stamped, etc., but nothing 
had been done to her. The woman in the ad- 
joining chamber was requested to take her 





seat by the door which was shut, with her sight | 


at liberty and was then made to believe that M. 
Deslon, would magnetize the door on the oppo- 
site side, while the commissioners would wait 
to witness the result. She had scarcely been 
seated a minute, before she began to shiver, 
her breathing soon became hurried; she stretch- 
ed out her arms behind her back, writhing them 
strongly, and bending her body forwards, a gen- 
eral tremor of the whole body came on; the 
chattering of her teeth was so loud as to be 
heard out of the room; and she bit her hand so 
as to leave the marks of her teeth in it; but M. 
Delson was not near the door, nor in either 
chamber; nor was either of the women touched, 
nor even their pulse examined. 

‘Dr Sigault, an eminent physician of Paris, 
communicated to the commissioners some effect 
he witnessed upon his mere pretence of his be- 
ing an adept in the artef Mesmer. Being ata 
great house one day, he caused it to be an- 
nounced that he could magnetize. The voice 
and serious air he assumed, had a very sensi- 
ble effect on a lady present, although she en- 
deavored at first to conceal the fact. But hay- 
ing carried his hand to the region of the heart, 
he found it palpitating. She soon experienced 
difficulty in respiration; the muscles of her 


face were affected with convulsive twitches, her | 


eyes rolled ; she shortly fell down in a fainting 
fit; vomited her dinner, purging several times, 
and experienced incredible weakness and lan- 
guor. He further adds that having met a cel- 
ebrated artist one day on the Pont Royal, and 
being informed by him that he had been afflict- 
ed several days with a severe head-ache, the 
doctor persuaded him that he was instructed in 
the mysteries of Mesmer, and by means of a 
few gestures, he almost immediately removed 
the piin to the astonishment of the artist. 
‘These facts go far to corroborate” what is 
recorded by another distinguished writer.— 
‘Men, if they see but another man tremble, 
giddy, or sick of some fearful disease, their 
apprehension and fear are so stromg in this 
kind, that they will have the same disease.— 
Or, if by some soothsayer, wise man, fortune 
teller, or physician, they be told they shall have 
such a disease, they will so seriously appre- 
hend it, that they will instantly labor of it—a 
thing familiar in China, saith Riccius, the jes- 
uit. If it be told they shall be sick on such a 


sick, and will be so terribly afflicted, that some- 
times they die upon it.’ 
KEEP COOL—KEEP COOL. 
‘ Over the heat and fire of blood 
* Sprinkle cool patience.’ 

A singular and most unnecessary admonition 
this, you will say, with the thermometer rang- 
ing about zero, and wood at seven dollars! 
About the greatest difficulty just now is to keep 
warm, But stay, not so fast my gentle reader. 
What I mean to advise is—keep thy temper 
cool—and thou mayest warm thy feet and nose 
as opportunity offers, 

One of the greatest mistakes that a sensible 
man or woman ever commits, is to get warm— 
excited—irritated. It is surprising what a lit- 
tle friction produces heat. Rub your hands 
together and they are hot directly—a couple 
of dry frosty sticks may be made to burn in the 
same manner. And just so with the temper— 
rub it hard against any thing and it blazes di- 
rectly—and then we say things that. we had 
better not have said, and do things that we had 
better not have done. 

Well, let us talk about the matter, 

We hear a great deal said about hasty tem- 
pers—quick tempers—and irritable tempers.— 
And people seem to treat these-things as natu- 
ral defects—unfortunate weakness, when the 
fact is that every thing depends upon the way 
the temper is schooled and trained. There is 
a difference among men I admit—some are na- 
turally more cold and phlegmatic than others, 
But you will be much mistaken if you suppose 
that you can judge of the natural temperament 
of men by their conduct always. On the con- 
trary you will find in many instances, that men 
once hot, testy, and overbearing, become habit- 
wally cool, uniformly mild. They discover the 
weak point in their characters, and so constant- 
ly guard that point, that habit eventually be- 
comes ‘second nature,’ and the change that you 
»see takes place. 

Let me give you some rules for keeping cool 
—and if they do not succeed it will be because 
you don’t give them a fair trial, 

1, To keep coc]l—you must make a point to 
be sure you are in the right—whether it be a 
matter of business or a matter of argument, or 
a point of etiquette. ‘There is nothing that 
rubs so hard against the temper, as to find your- 
self unexpectedly in the wrong. Examine 
your way well before you attempt to travel it— 
take care that it is so straight that you see the 
end before you set out. And then 

2. Goquietly on. If you have an argument 
on hand, dont rise from your seat, your temper 
will rise with you—Don’t stretch oat your hand 
er it is half over with you—Dont’t lift up your 
voice, or you are gone. That’s what I mean 
by ‘quietly.’ Did you ever notice the fact, 
that if you keep your nerves composed, and 
your voice upon its lowest key, you never get 
angry? It is so—there is just that arrange. 
ment between the physical and moral powers— 
just. so the one act upon the other, 

8. If it be possible—keep—determine to 
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day, when that day comes, they will surely be- 


- are not convinced that it would be an excellent 
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keep down their tempers by laughing through 
a discussion or difficulty—But the laugh will 
occasionally degenerate into a sneer, and then 
the effort at good humor is seen to be rather a 
laughable affair. But does this seem like beg- 
ging the question! It squints a little that way 
I confess—But yet there is something in it. 
You grant me that you feel in a good humor 
sometimes, Well just then let me ask you, if 
it isn’t a very comfortable feeling——and if you 


attainment always to feel so. If you can’t 
grant me this—why then there is not in your 
nature, a hook to hang one chance of reforma- 
tion on. 

Well, now, you are in a good humor. Will 
you be so good as to tell me what use there is 
in getting angry! [ think I have you with 
that question. Do your debtors run away— 
will your anger catch them? Does your busi- 
ness. go wrong——will it go right if you get in a 
passion? Can’t you pay your debts—will any 
creditor give you a receipt in full, for your ill- 
nature? Does your wife scold—your children 
cry—or your neighbor abuse you—will you 
mend the matter by getting cross about it? 
No—you will only make yourself unhappy— 
and your condition worse by it. Then I say 
keep in good humor. : 

But once more—they have a phrase down 
east, as familiar as a household word. I like it. 
It is ‘calculate.’ And whenever a case arises 
in which you see a possiblity of ‘losing your 
temper’ as we have it—or ‘finding more of it 
than is necessary for the time—just calculate, 
about as Jong as you could count ten, whether 
the occasion is worth the quarrel—-whether the 
game will pay for the powder—and even if it 
will, then whether the powder will fetch the 
game, is another question to be solved, 

By a little observation and attention to this 
subject, its importance and the utility of the 
rules proposed, I think will become manifest, 
I commend them, reader, to your consideration, 

Trenton True American. 


A MISER’S PRAYER. 

Among many curious papers found after 
John Ward’s death, member of the British par- 
liament for Hackney, there was one in his own 
hand writing, of which the following is a copy : 

‘Oh, Lord, thou knowest that I have uine 
houses in this city of London, and likewise that 
I have lately purchased an estate in fee simple, 
in the county of Essex. I beseech thee to 
preserve the counties of Essex and Middlesex 
from fire and earthquake ; and as I have a mort- 
gage in Hertfordshire, I beg of thee likewise to 
have an eye of compassion on that county ; and 
for the rest of the counties thou fthay’st deal 
with them as thou art pleased! Oh, Lord, en- 
able the banks to answer all their bills, and 
make all my debtors good men. Give a pros- 
perous voyage and return to the Mermaid sloop, 
because I have insured it; and as thou hast 
said that the days of the wicked» are but short, 
I trust in thee that thou will not forget thy 
promise, as I have purchased an estate in re- 
version, which will be mine on the death of that 
profligate young man, Sir J. L.’ 

This reminds us of the prayer of an old, 
acquaintance, whose family consisted of a wife 
and a slave, one half of whom was owned by 
one of his neighbors. After going through 





verse his position. ‘ Well» then,. said Sir 
Charles, ‘have it which way you please. . If 
not elected, they ought to be ; for they are the 
best people among us,’ 





It is impossible to view the cheerfulness and 
happiness of animals and birds without pleas- 
ure: the latter, especially, appear to enjoy 
themselves during the fine weather in spring 
and summer with a degree of hilarity which 
might be almost envied. It is astonishing how 
much man might do to lessen the misery of 
those animals which are either given to him for 
food or use, or for adding to his pleasure, if he 
were so disposed. Instead of which he often 
exercises a wanton tyranny and cruelty’ over 
them, which cannot be too much deprecated, 
and for which no doubt he will be one day held 
accountable. Animals are so capable of show- 
ing gratitude and affection to those who have 
been kind to them, that I never see them sub- 
jected to ill-treatment, without feeling the ut- 
most abhorrence of those who are inflicting it. 
I know many persons, who, like myself, take 
a pleasure in seeing all the animals about them 
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appear happy and contented. 

Cows will show their pleasure at seeing 
those who have been kind to them, by moving 
their ears gently, and putting out their wet 
noses. My old horse rests his head on the 
gate with great complacency, when he sees me 
coming, expecting to receive an apple or a 
piece of bread. I should even be sorry to see 
my poultry and pigs get out of my way with 
any symptoms of fear.——Jesse’s Gleanings. 





Nosie Exampce or Benevorence.—Wes- 
ley, the first year of his.marriage, lived upon 
28/. sterling. The next year his salary was 
doubled. Instead of increasing his furniture or 
style of living, he said to his wife, ‘We have 
lived decently on one half this sum one year; 
let us do it again and give the remainder to 
the Lord.’ She cheerfully acquiesced in the 
plan. ‘The third year nis salary and emolu- 
ments were augmented to a much larger sum, 
but they still adhered to their simple style of 
living. Wesley died poor, but during his life 
he had given away 30,0001. Think you he now 
regrets having spent so little on himself and 
family, and so much on a dying world ? 














HE ODEON. The Odeon; a collection of secu- 
lar melodies, arranged and harmonized for four 
voices, designed for adult singing schools, and for 
social music parties—by G. J. Webb and Lowell 
Mason, professors in the Boston Academy of Music. 
The publishers present this work to the notice and 
patronage of the public, in the belief that its design 
and execution will meet with general approbation. 
As the title page sets forth, it is designed for singing 
schools. It contains the rudiments, arranged on the 
Pestalozzian plan, and an appendix, containing in- 
ructions for developing and training the voice. The 
able of contents embraces, besides new pieces, many 
of the finest, and most popular airs, harmonized for 
four voices. f 
‘Itis believed that two advantages would result 
from a general use of this, or a similar work. In the 
first place, it is believed that the psalin tune is not 
well adafted to develop the voice, It is constructed 
for a different purpose, and does not, in its nature, 
admit of that animated and sprightly execution, 
which is essential to a full development of vocal pow- 
ers. In the second place, it is believed'that there is, 
in the minds of many teachers, an objection to the use 
of psalm tunes, for the purposes of instruction, de- 
rived from, er incidental to, its more sacred eharae 
er. Being intended for worship, the most holy 








with the form prescribed by his minister, he 
used to add the following for his family : 

‘Oh, Lord, don’t forget to bless me and my 
wife, and my half of Pomp.’ 


GeneraL Srate or Sratistrics.—It ap- 
pears that in manhood, when one person in 100 
dies annually, two are constantly sick. Calcu- 
lating from this datum and the yearly mortality 
of England and Wales, the total number. con- 
stantly disabled by sickness will be at least 600,- 
000 persons; and if the same proportions be 
extended to Scotland and Ireland, 1,130,000. 
Some tables prepared from the facts of the 
Portsmouth Dock-yard give these results :-—* In 
the year one man in six is seriously hurt—two 
in five fall ill. Each man on an average has 
an attack of illness, either spontaneous or caused 
by external injury, once in every two years; 
and at an average each disease lasts fourteen 
days.’ And from returns from other yards it 
would seem that the sick time of the Dock-yard 
laborers is seven to eight per cent. of the life- 
time. The elaborate returns of the East India 
Company’s laborers give a lower proportion. 





CHARACTERISTIC. SENTENCE, 

In the course of reading some matter con- 
nected with the earlier History of this Country, 
we were particularly struck with the following 
characteristic sentence in a letter addressed by 
General Seth Pomroy to his wife from Louis- 
burg. Gen. Pomroy was a gallant officer en- 
gaged in ‘the Seven Years War,’ which occur- 
red twenty Years before the war of Indepen- 
dence, and in which the best blood of England 
and the Colonies was shed beneath their united 
banners, displayed on the American soil, and 
in a cause dear to all the colonies, and espec- 
ially those of New England, 

alfit be the will of God,’ writes the Gener- 
al to his wife, ‘I hope to see your pleasant face 
again ;—but if God in his holy and sovereign 
Providence, has ordered it otherwise, I hope to 
have a glorious meeting with you in the King- 
dom of Heaven, where there are no wars, nor 
fatiguing marches, nor roaring of cannons, nor 
cracking bombshells, nor long campaigns, but 
an eternity to spend in perfect harmony and 
undisturbed peace.’ 

He not onlgjived to see his wife’s pleasant 
face again, but in the year 1755, ten years af- 
ter the letter was written, with his own hands 
he slew the commander of the French army, 
Baron Dieskau ;—and on the memorable 17th 
‘of June, 1775, he dismounted and passed 
Charlestown Neck, on his way to Bunker Hill, 
on foot, through the cross fire of the British 
ships of war end floating battenes, because he 
did not think it proper to expose Gen. Ward’s 
horse (which he had borrowed) in the midst of 
a shower of balls, Such men are not often 
found in these degenerate days. r 

Rhode Island Journal. 





The following is a characteristic sketch of 
the eccentric Sir Charles Wetherell. 


‘The Methodists,’ said Sir Charles one 
day, as he had occasion to allude to them in 
the case of Lady Hewley’s charity,—‘ Wesleyan 
Methodists, I believe, they are called, are dis- 
tinguished by holding to the doctrine of election.’ 
&c. Some one jogged Sir Charles, ‘O yes,’ 
he repeated, ‘the doctrine of election.’ “(Laugh. 
ter.) He was jogged again. + Yes, yes,’ add- 
ed Sir Charles again, ‘ you are right—the doc- 
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trine of election.’ (Great Laughter.) Sir 


keep—in a good humor. Some men try to. Charles was then told audibly, shat he must re- 
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names, and doctrines, and facts of religion, are, of 
course, continually introduced ; and in teaching, the 
master often finds it necessary to repeat again and 
again the most sacred passages, for the mere purpose 
of scientific instruction, without being able to derive 
or impart any of the religious feeling or sentiments, 
which should always accompany the performance 
In this manner, the religious sensibility of both teach- 
er and pupil is believed to be often wounded, and the 
effect must be to render it less and less delicate. 

It secular music, properly adapted to the purposes 
of instruction, should be used in the first develop- 
ment and training of the voice, and psalmody should 
afterwards be léarned as a distinct species of music, 
it is believed that the musical powers of the pupil 
would be more fully brought out, and a correct ex- 
ecution of psalmody be better attained im the end. 

Great pains have been taken to exclude every 
thing that can be objectionable, in the language or 
sentiments. 

This day published by the American Stationer’s 
Company, No. 19 School Street. Price $1 single, 
$10 per dozen. j 28 
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TRACTS CF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 
UST published by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
134 Washington st. ‘ A Review of Atheism, by 
Noah Worcester D, D.’ being No. 113 of the Tracts 
of the A. U. A. 


UNG LADY’S FRIEND.—‘ No book was 
ever more needed than this: none more calcu- 
lated to be useful: none can be more so. Written 
in a plain and easy style, a vein of elevaied morality 
runs through its pages, and consecrates, what might 
sometimes seem trivialities, by their connection with 
Christian courtesy. Mrs Farrar has deserved well 
of her country, especially of her country’s daughters. 
Her standard of manners is high, hut with her, man- 
ners is but an indication of character. Such man- 
ners are not to be taught except through the heart 
and understanding. Her politeness is Christian po- 
liteness, her ladies are not mere ladies, but immor- 
tals. Buy the book, ye who have daughters or sis- 
ters, or are daughters or sisters. Read it. Study it. 
It is worth your while. From directing the intel- 
lect and heart up, or if you please, down to the im- 
portant matter ot behavior at table, she descends with 
a grace which shows that in her estimation, all are 
parts of one harmonious whole, ‘*a perfect woman 
nobly planned.’ Such being the character of tie 
book, it needs only to be known to be read, and only 
be studied to improve.’—/Vew Hampshire Sentinel. 
The above valuable and popular work, which has 
run through 3 editions of 5000 copies ina few weeks 
is for saleby WEEKS, JORDAN & CO., Literary 
Rooms, 121 Washington st. f 25 








BRIDGEW ATER COLLECTION NEW EDI- 


TION. 
ONGS OF THE TEMPLE OR BRIDGEWA- 
TER COLLECTION. Twenty-sixth Edition. 
The attention of singers is called to the new edition 
of this well-known and popular work, containing an 
additional number of Metrical Tunes. The selection 
of Anthems and Pieces has been very considerably 
changed, and will be found to embrace much that is 
new, or such as has not before appeared in this work, 
of the highest character. 

For sale by the dozen or hundred by J. B. RUS- 
SEL, Agent for the American Stationers Company 

19 School st. ji 





RIDEAUX’S CONNECTIONS. The Old and 

‘New Testament connected, in the history of the 
Jews, and neighboring nations, from the declensions 
of the kingdoms of Israel] and Judah, to the time of 
Christ, by Humphrey Prideaux, D. D., Dean of Nor- 
wich. e whole illustrated with map and plates. 
Just received at the Boston Bookstore, 134 Washing- 
ton st. fil 


CHRISTIAN EXAMINER FOR MARCH, 
flan day published by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO. opposite School street. 
CONTENTS, 
Miss Bailie’s Dramas 
The Questions of Expediency 
Gieseler’s Text Book ef Ecclesiastical History 
Dr Carpenter’s Harmony of the Gospels 
Bryant’s Poems 
The Sunday School 
The Young Lady’s Friend 
Theory of Miracles 
Notices and Intelligence 
Editorial Notice. m 4 


HREE EXPERIMENTS OF LIVING. Tenth 
Edition of Three Experiments of Living, is pub- 
lished at WEEKS, JORDAN & CO’S, m4 
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flav MUNROE & CO. (Boston Mass. pose 
to publish ig Bao eh aa Academical Lectures 
riptures and Antiquities, b John 
Gorham Palfrey, D. D., Professor of Biblical Pt 
ture in the University of Cambridge. 

The work will consist of four volumes 8yo, the 
subjects belng arranged as follows ; ‘ 

ol. I. e Last Four Books of the Pentateuch 

The authenticity of the books will be discussed. 
with the evidences of the mission of Moses, and the 
character and objects of his Law. 
“ig II. Genesis, the Early Prophets, and Chron. 

This volume will treat of the records of primitive 
_ patriarchal times, of the national history under 
“sot gee and Kings, and of the relation of the 

vane and Kings to those of Chronicles, 

He - HII. The Later History and Later Prophets, 
_ Here will be examined the question of prophetical 
inspiration, in connection with an account of the lit- 
ra ficesed Agen a of the several books of the 

rophets, and a detai iti s 

eshtens aaaanae tailed exposition of some im- 

Vol. IV. The remainder of the 
Apoeryphal Writings. * 

_ Among the contents of this volume will be, a con- 
tinuation of the Jewish history down to the Christian 
era, and a particular notice of Psalms which are quo- 
ted in the New Testament, 

References and criticisms, introdu cing the ancient 
eames, will, a as possible, be thrown into 

es, leaving the of the i 

use of ponte sander ne 

_ The volumes will be published successively, con- 
sisting each ef between four hundred and filty and 
five hundred pages, printed on fine paper, in a hand- 
some pica type, and neatly bound in cloth. They 
will be furnished to subscribers at the price of two 
doilars and a half for each volune. 

From the expense necessarily attending the pub. 
lication of a work of this class, it must be obvious 
that it cannot be issued, unless it shall receive pat- 
ronage. 

Subscriptions received at the Bookstore of James 
Munroe & Company, No 134 Washington st. {25 
C J. HENDEE has just published the Nineteenth 

edition of 4 Collection of Psalms and Hymns 
for Christian Worship,’ by Rev. F. W. P. Green- 
woop. ° 

This collection of Psalms und Hymns has been uni- 
versally approved, by all persons who have examined 
it; and has given great satisfaction where it has been 
used. 

The following are some of the societies and towns 
in which the bookisin use, viz.—King’s Chapel, 
(Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood); Hollis street Society 
(Rev. J. Pierpont); Second Society (Rev. C. Robbins) 
Boston.—Cambridge, East Cambridge, Cambridge 
Port, Roxbury, Milton, Brookline, Brighton, Weston, 
Lowell, Lexington, Newburyport, Scituate, Sand- 
wich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster, 
Chelmsford, Hingham, Ashby, Andover, Dover, 
Northboro’, Bedford, Ipswich, Mass.—Portsmouth, 
Walpole. V. H.—Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, 
Bangor, Castine, Me.—Hartford Conn.—Brattleboro’ 
Vt.—Richmond, Va.—Savannah, Geo.—and many 
other places in New England and the Southern and 
Western States. ' 

The book h ately been enlarged by the addition 
of about sixty Hymns. — Societies or Clergymen 
wishing to examine it will be supplied with a copy 
gratis, by applying to the Publishers. Boston 13] 

fashington St. (up stairs.) a 20 
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PROSPECTUS OF ge FROM REAL 


gis entire and decided approbation with which 
the little volume, termed ‘THree Expenrt- 
MENTS of LiviNG,’ (very recently published) has 
been received in Boston and vicinity, has induced the 
publisher to issue a new edition of it, as the first 
number of a Periodical, that individuals and tami- 
Nes, in distant, as well as neighboring regions of the 
United States and British Provinces, may have with. 
in their reach, at a small expense, these three moral 
and well-told stories.” The subjects connected with 
the ‘ means of living,’ being various, an arrange- 
ment has been made to continue a series of five 
small volumes, all having a direct practical bearing 
upon the duties and happiness of life. The title of 
this new periodical, will be ‘Stories rrom REAL 


Domestic Economy. Each part, or volume, will 
contain about 150 pages, and will be complete in it- 
self. It will be issued monthly, commencing with 
this month. Price 24 cents a Part. The whole se- 
ries will be given for one dollar; or, if preferred, 
five copies of either part will be sent to one address 
for one dollar, and thirty copies for five dollars, or six 
copies of the series for five dollars, to one address. 
Payments are required in advance. 

Part First, is now ready, and contains The 
THREE EXPERIMENTS OF LIVING. 
Living Within the Means. 

Living Up to the Means. 
Living Beyond the Means. 

Opinions of the Press, respecting Part First of this 
series. J 

‘It is written in a pieasing style, and contains les- 
sqns on domestic economy, worthy of being read and 
pondered by all classes of people.’ 

‘We have read with much pleasure, this little 
aolume, which is calculated to do good. The author 
is well acquainted with the human heart, and desi- 
rous of elevating the tone of moral feeling in society.’ 

‘It is peculiarly well adapted to these times of ex- 
travagance and speculation. The story is well toll 
throughout ; and persons in all the different walks o! 
life, may find valuable hints.’ 

‘It is replete with sound doctrine and salutary pre- 
cepts conveyed in the moral of three well told but 
simple stories. 


practical in its lessons, simple in its language, ex 
cellent in its moral, and conveys its lesson in an ir 
resistible and interesting manner.’ 

Also, from the Author of the Young Man’s Guide 
‘It is one of the best things in the English language. 
This unqualified praise is not given without a {ull 


social and moral tendency.’ 

From Mrs. L. H. Sigourney.—‘ I was not able to} 
lay it out of my hands, until it was finished, so deep- 
ly interesting was it to me.’ 

‘ This work has created more attention than any 
novel heretofore published, The characters are Liv- 
ing Pictures. The scenes replete with interest, Sim 
plicity, and Truth.’ 

WEEKS, JORDAN & CO., 121 Washington St, 
Boston, Mass. February, 1837. f18 
| ypmepce STUDENTS—are requested to call 

and examine a work this day published by the 
subscribers—being a collection of Phrases and a 
logues in French and English—compiled chiely 
from the last and eighteenth edition of Bellenge' 
French Phrases, j 

This work is exceedingly popular in France, #” 
is particularly well adapted to those just commencit§ 
the study of the French language. ; ‘ 

JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 ego % 


_ 


HE NEW TESTAMENT, arranged in Histo 

cal and Chronological order, with copious Note 
onthe principal subjects in Theology ; the Gospe! 
on the basis of the harmonies of Lightfoot, Doddrids 
Pilkinton, Newcome, Micheals; the account of ! 
Resurrection, on the authorities of West, Townse™ 
and Cranfield ; the Epistles are inserted in theit ple 
ces, and divided according to the Apostle’s Argomet 
By the Rev. Geo. Townsend, M. A. Prebendary ° 
Durham, and Vicar of Northallerton. The wh 
revised, divided in paragraphs, punctuated accor" 
to the best critical texts, the italie words re-examle® 
passages and words, of doubtful authority, marke 0! 
choice and copious selection of parralle! passages f 
en, &c- By the Rev. T. W. Coit, D. D., Preside 
of Transylvania University: just received 20° 
sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washig 


street. f 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY sATURDAY MORNING 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 
CHANDLER ROBBINS, Ep:rTo®- 











a Lene 
Teams.—Three Dollars, payable in six ™ 


or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid i yr 
To individuals or companies who pay !9 

for five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. at 

No subscription discontinued, except 7 

diseretion of the publisher, until all arrearage 

paid. ; f bosif 

All communicatons, as well as letters © vor 

relating to the Christian Register, should bea 

to Davrp Reep, Boston. 
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Lire, designed to teach true Independence, and | 


‘ We cannot too highly eommend the work. It isf 


and careful examination of its contents, and of thei F 
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